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M* GOSCHEN has not been gazetted yet, but there appears to 
be no doubt of his appointment to the Duchy of Lancaster, or 
of the extreme irritation the selection has caused among the subor- 
dinate members of the Administration. It was even reported early in 
the week that Mr. Layard had resigned, had been offered a seat in 
the Privy Council, and had rejected that somewhat empty dignity, 
but the report has since been denied. Mr. Layard’s course is of 
no earthly importance to anybody except himself and the electors 
of Southwark, but we protest against the assumption that the 
Government is a “service” in which people are to rise by seni- 
ority. It is bad enough that the ruling committee should be 
selected only from the six hundred and odd gentlemen who can 
contrive to please constituencies, but if it is also to be limited to 
the two dozen men in minor office, we may bid farewell to origi- 
nality. As well say that ten years of prose-writing give a man a 
claim to the Poet Laureateship. 





Lord Russell received a deputation from the Reform League and 
the working men of the metropolis on the subject of the Reform 
Bill on Tuesday. Several working men spoke at length. He 
dismissed them with characteristic curtness—“ I shall not be able, 

- having an important engagement, to listen to you any longer.” 
After a haughty compliment to the working men’s speeches, ‘ I 
have been always of opinion that great injustice has been done to 
the working men by attempting not only to depreciate their talents, 
but their habits of life,” of course he added, ‘It is impossible 
for me to agree with the sentiments that have been expressed.” 
It would be his duty, he said, to introduce a measure that 
would “improve the representation, and that would be likely 
to obtain the assent of Parliament,”—which has a sound rather 
ominous of a ricketty and sickly constitution for the measure itself. 
But this at least is stronger and important :—‘ We will stand by 
the measure, which we think is calculated for that purpose, and 
which we expect to carry, and we shall not remain except we can.” 
That is manly, but why does Lord John always feel so keenly that 
he is a superior order of being to the people for whom he fights ? 
They are ‘at least vertebrated animals,” and he spoke to the 
working men the other day as the late Mr. Justice Maule once 
accused the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell of speaking to the Bench, 
—“‘like God Almighty to a black beetle.” 


Mr. H. Fenwick, member for Sunderland, has accepted the 
office of Civil Lord of the Admiralty. We dare say he will 
make a decent one, and it was scarcely necessary to add that Lord 
Palmerston intended to appoint him. Suppose he did. He ap- 
pointed a good many Bishops, but they are not the most efficient 
the Church ever had, and a gool many Under-Secretaries, but 
the country needs a direotory to assist it, in remembering most of 
their names. 





It seems that some of the extraordinary reports of courts- 
martial and their results published in the Colonial Standard of 
Jamaica were actually written, as was suspected in England at 
the time, by correspondents shocked beyond measure at the 
brutality of the measures adopted, and only able to convey their 
horror by throwing an extravagance of cynical emphasis into their 
approval of the bloody measures adopted which slightly over- 
leaped the bounds of real sympathy. ‘Thus the correspondent of 
the Standard, who reported the fifty lashes given to each of a lot 
of supposed rebels as a mere caution, and the immediate hanging 
of George Marshall, a brown man, because at the forty-seventh 


lash he ground his teeth and cast a ferocious look at the provost- 
marshal,—writes now under his own name, A. W. H. Lake, re- 
porter to the Colonial Standard, to confess that he loathed the 
cruelties committed, but dared at best only to indicate them in 
this manner. Some of those arrested as political prisoners were 
his most intimate friends, and known to be so. ‘ If I at all merit 
censure,” he says, ‘it is for possessing a Natural dread, a desire 
to av oid the laceration of my flesh ‘by way of caution.’ Ah! and 
a noose placed around my neck!” “TI hesitate not in declaring,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that the atrocities committed at Morant Bay during 
martial law by the provost-marshal, under the sanction of the 
authorities, will cause a blush on many a British cheek when 
chronicled. I hesitate not to say murder, foul murder, has been 
perpetrated in the face of day, and I fear not to tell it that Mr. 
George William Gordon has been cruelly slain by the authorities, 
not a tittle of legal evidence having been adduced to warrant even 
his being placed upon his trial.” The notes of this trial have 
come home, and are to be published in a few days. Mr. Lake 
adds that ‘‘ some of Her Majesty's justices of the peace were being 
near catted by the provost-marshal.” ‘That would have been a 
very dramatic assertion of the perfect impartiality of the law. 
Will Mr. Cardwell now repeat his flagrantly untrue assertion 
that ‘‘comparative safety was speedily restored to all persons, of 
whatever race or colour, who desired to live in peace and orderly 
submission to the law?” Mr. Lake, who was on the spot, posi- 
tively affirms the contrary. 


Mr. Edward James, Q.C., and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, have 
given a very lucid opinion as to the validity of the declaration of 
‘martial law’ in Jamaica, and the legal power it gave. Courts- 
martial, they say, are not courts of justice at all, but only com- 
mittees formed for the purpose of carrying into execution the dis- 
cretionary power assumed, and under certain exigencies rightly 
assumed, by the Government. ‘The assumption by officers of the 
Crown of absolute power, to be exercised by military force, for 
the suppression of an insurrection,—under the form of declaring 
martial law,—is legitimate, if justified by the necessity of the case. 
But it is legitimate only so far as may be required for this purpose, 
—which is a question for judge and jury if those who exercise it 
in any way presumed to be unlawful are brought. to trial. The 
legality of Mr. Gordon’s execution depends solely on whether it 
was a necessary measure, for the suppression of insurrection and 
the restoration of order, to put him thus to death. They see 
nothing at allin Mr. Eyre’s despatch to justify the course pursued 
towards Mr. Gordon, and the fact that Kingston was exempted from 
martial law they would take as presumptive evidence that Mr. 
Eyre saw no necessity then and there for the assumption of these 
extraordinary powers. He had noright whateverto punish Mr. Gor- 
don for treason if he had committed it,—simply a right to kill him 
if necessary to restore order. ‘They advise that Mr. Eyre can be 
indicted in Middlesex under 42 George IIL, cap. 85, or can 
impeached in Parliament, As to the Indemnity Act passed in 
Jamaica, they advise a petition to the Privy Council praying that 
it be disallowed. 


The Queen has presented a silver idol of the late Prince Con- 
sort, clad in armour like Christian in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
to Prince William, the eldest son of the Princess Royal, as well as 
to Prince Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 
Both images are adorned by the same verses, said to be from the 
hand of Mrs. Prothero. The statues and statuettes to the good 
Prince Consort are multiplying a little more rapidly, we think, than 
would have suited his own taste. If he can see us now, does he 
not think, as St. Paul of the Athenians, that we are ‘in these 
things too superstitious?” Would he not say that we were giving 
ourselves to idolatry, and his “ spirit be stirred within him ?” 


The Prussian Parliament was opened on the 18th inst., ina 
speech read by Count von Bismark. In it the King is made to 
say that as the three Orders had not agreed upon the Budget, 
he had carried on affairs without one; that the revenue is im- 





proving, that commerce is flourishing, that the military organi- 
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zation must be maintaine] with or without Parliamentary 
sanction, that Government persists im its design of building a 
strong navy, that it will eut a canal from the Baltic to the 
North Sea, and that it is determined to settle the fate of the 
Duchies “in a manner corresponding to the national interests 
of Germany and the just claims of Prussia.” In fact the Prussian 
Government intends to do as it likes in Prussia and out of it, 
without consulting anybody. The Chamber, not alarmed by all 
this political cynicism, has again elected Herr Grabow, a bitter 
the Court, as its President, and in his first speech 


he announees his resolve to adhere to the Constitution. 


opponent of 


A very important meeting of the Social Science Association 
(Department of Economy) will be held at its rooms on Monday 
next, at eight o'clock. It is intended to discuss a plan for creat- 
ing a Commission under an Act of Parliament, specially ordered 
to provide dwellings for the poor in great cities. It is proposed 
to purchase the worst districts of the great cities under compul- 
sory powers, and re-cover them with tall buildings suited for the 
residences of the poor. The money is to be lent by Government, 
under an Act already in existence but dormant, and repaid by 
instalments. It is understood that the Ministry are willing to 
further this plan, and the public has long since agreed that some 
scheme of the sort must be carried out. Half England lives in 
and they mast be made habitable cities. One point, how- 


ities, a 
Government of course 


ever, is obviously forgotten in the scheme. 
cannot remain sole landlord of the artizan population, but a rigid 
system of sanitary inspection ought still to continue, otherwise 
the owners of the blocks will soon be as bad landlords as the 
owners of cottages. 

The gale of Thursday and Friday last wrought fearful mischief 
along the coast. From every southern port we have tidings of 
loss, and at Brixham a disaster occurred alinost unprecedented in 
the annals of the coast. Brixham Roads were crowded with 
vessels which had run in for shelter from the south-west gale, 
whan suddenly the wind shifted to the east, aud the entire fleet 
was driven ashore like an army taken in flank. The pier at 
Brixham harbour has now lying against it a shapeless mass of 
timber, the remains of some twenty vessels which were dashed to 
pieces against it. Above this lie three or four wrecks still looking 
like ships, while upon the sands a mile or two off are four or five 
vessels beached, and at a short distance from the shore several 
mastheads are visible. The total loss is estimated at thirty-one 
vessels and eleven trawlers, with at least 150 lives. 


A sad but ennobling incident has marked the gale. The London, 
a magnificent screw steamer belonging to Messrs. Wigram and 
Sons, and used as an Australian packet boat, was struck on the 
Oth inst. in the Bay of Biscay by the gale, while on her outward 
voyage, and on the 10th was put about for Plymouth. At 10.50 
p-m., however, a tremendous sea tore away the hatchway over 
the engine-room and put out the fires, and the ship, lying to 
under a bit of sail, beeame water-logged. Early on the 11th 
Captain Martin informed the passengers that hope was over, and 
boats were lowered, but with one exception all were stove in or 


otherwise destroyed. The ship was full of passengers, all of whom | 


met their inevitable fate with cool courage, listening quietly to 
the exhortations of Mr. Draper, a clergyman on board, working 
strenuously at the pumps, and talking calmly. At last the port 
pinnace was lowered. Captain Martin ordered the chief engineer 
to take the command, as, the fires being out, he could have no 
further duty to perform, and the engineer’s men and three second- 
class passengers got into her. There was still a vacant place, and 
a Mr. Hickman was asked to take it, but he “had promised his 
wife to die with her,” and refused. Then the captain was implored 
to go, but in his own words, * he thought it his duty to go down 
with his passengers,” and the same tone prevailed throughout the 
ship. Several of the passengers loade:l revolvers to shoot themselves 
as the ship went down, and so avoid the painful struggle with the 
waves, but there is no proof that they used them, though the men 


in the boat saw the final catastrophe. ‘They put off a little after | 
one o'clock, and almost before they could get away saw the poop | 


swept of its passengers, and the ship immediately settle down 
stern foremost, carrying the remainder of the 220 lives on board 
The pinnace was picked up next day by an Italian vessel, and the 
story of the loss of the London, which will live in naval history as 
long as that of the Birkenhead, is told by the survivors. It is the 
first great loss sustained by Messrs. Wigram in a century of ship- 
owning. 

The City has a municipality, and consequently contractors can- 
not dictate to it quite as well as they can to the parishes. The 








firms which undertake to clean the City left 100 streets uncleaned 


during the snowstorm, and have eonseyrantly been fined 2/, a 
street, or 200’. in all. The argumewt popular with the scavengers 
is, we believe, that the work could not have been done, the mass 
of snow in London being too great. Very possibly, but the mass of 
snow in Regent Street, Oxford Street, the Strand, and other 
great thorouglfares was not too great, aml if they had beer 
fined a hundred pounds for every hour's delay they would haye 
found means soon enough. ‘The talk about carts was talk only, 
If the snow could not have been removed it could have been 
banked up in the centre, with breaks at all crossings. 


It appears that in Bethnal Green, where p2ople die of starva- 
tion at the rate of about two a week, the “ guardians of the poor” 
meet in a board-room lined with flock paper and adorned with 
gilded cornices, where they sit by blazing fires on handsomely 
carved chairs, all paid for out of the rates. They may say they 
need a little comfort to keep them alive amidst the horrors by 
which they are surrounded, and we may admit the argument ; but 
then they should diminish those horrors, and not let their officials 
bathe a poor old man, with an order marked “ destitution,” as 
they did this week, in water the temperature of which they did 
not know, and then give him only gruel which he could barely 
eat. The man, one R. Scolly, went to bel hungry and cold, and 
so, having some heart disease, before morning died. The 
management of the house in this place is said to be good, but it 
appeared from the evidence given before Mr. Farnall that when- 
ever an official had anything to do he told a pauper to do it, and 
did not always superintend him. We sha!l have to come to paid 
chairmen at last, and then the Inspector's rebuke will become of 
some importance. 

Every telegram from America is now full of Mexican stories, 
the latest being that Juarez islevying a corps in Texas with the 
consent of the Americans. We do not believe it, Congress not 














having yet decided whether it desires war or not. Mr, 
Seward has gone to Vera Cruz, according to one account to 
meet the Empress; according to another, to visit Mexico; and 
according to a third, for the benefit of his health. It appears to 
be more certain that the Emperor Napoleon has informed the 
American Government that he will withdraw his troops if they 
will acknowledge Maximilian, and they refuse. We have alluded 
elsewhere to the monstrous decree of December 5, by which the 
Mexican Emperor has cut himself off from the sympathies of all 
Kurope. 

The Czar has finally ended the independence of the Catholic 
Church in Poland. By a recent decree he has seized the 











whole of the property, real and personal, of the monasteries 
and regular clergy, and forbidden the legal collection of arrears 
of tithe. The object of this last measure is to make the pay- 
ment of tithe voluntary, and so establish a grievance betiveen 
the priests and peasantry. ‘The clergy will henceforward be paid 
like other State ollicials, and of course a priest who is refractory 
will find his salary fall gently into arrear. ‘This last decree will 
probably complete the breach between St. Petersburg and Rome, 











alrealy so marked that at a recent audience the Pope ordered the 
Russian Envoy out of the room, for saying that * Catholicism in 
Russia meant revolution.” 


The journals of Paris and Madrid seem to ‘believe the story that 
Aduiiral Pareja has committed suicide. The statement is that he 
thought his honour compromised by the capture of the Cavadongc, 
a small armed vessel recently captured by the Chilian corvette 

Zsmeralda. It is more probable, if he really has ended his life, 
that he had received some reproaches from his own Government 
which made him dread a want of support at home. 





General Prim has been marching about all the week, nobody 
knows where, but nothing else seems to have happened in 
Spain. When last heafd of he was at Berlanga, from which 
place he could either cross into Portugal or strike for Seville. ‘The 
ill-suecess of the Generals employed to pursue him has given rise 
to all manner of stories, among them one of a secret agreement 
between him and Marshal O’Donnell ; but the most probable ver- 
sion is that the Government dare not attack him, lest its troops 
should revolt. There are stories of a mutiny at Alcala, of a plot 
at Seville, of a rising of squires and peasants in the Sierra 
Morena,—in fact, the air is electric, but nothing has happened in- 
telligible to the outside world. The Queen drives about in 
cumbrous state in a carriage drawn by six horses, the students are 
kept in order by the armed civil guard, the linesmen are still in 
barracks, Madrid is still in a state of siege, the papers are still 
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suppressed, and General Prim’s wife, a Mexican lady and de- 
scendant, if we recollect aright, of the native Emperors, has 
arrived in Paris. ‘The balance of evidence would be against Prim’s 
success if he were rebelling in any country except Spain. 
Spaniards, however, are always unconquerable after they have 
een fairly conquered. Till then they do everything badly, after 
it everything heroically. 


The new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster made a neat | 


speech in the City on Monday, at a dinner given to him, some of 
the Judges, and other guests, by the Lord Mayor. The Lord 
Mayor congratulated Mr. Goschen on his marvellous political 
suecess, and preposed the toast of the Llouse of Commons, and 


called on Mr. Goschen to reply, who remarked on his delicate | 


position in having to reply for a body to which he does not now 
belong, but only hopes to belong. ‘There are many drawbacks,” 
he said, ‘*as there were many pleasures, in the life of a member of 
the louse of Commons. He hal had to make a decision which 
he could not make without some perplexity ; for speaking thus in 


the Mansion House, and in the company of the Chief Magistrate | 
of the City of London, it was no slight thing to say of himself | 


that he had elected to give up the occupation in which he had 
been engaged for many years, to leave the fruit on the boughs 
for others to gather, and to surrender an interest in a firm which 
it had taken half a century to build up. 
make his election, and he had preferrel the prospects of political 
life. Asa merchant he had committed suicide, he hoped under 
extenuating circumstances.” No doubt even the City will admit 
that he has chosen the better part. The fruit he has left on the 
boughs is but golden fruit after all, which is as inferior to the fruit 
he is seeking in its place, as is the power wielded by a firm of fifty 
years’ standing to the power wielded by the rulers of Great Britain. 


A court-martial was held on board the Royal Adelaide at Devon- 
port on Monday, on the captain, officers, and crew of H.MLS. 
Bulldog, to inquire into the cause of the loss of that ship on 
the 23rd of October, while attacking Cape Haytien. Captain 
Wake read a very manly statement, which said, in effect, that some 
ships of the Hayti insurgents, under General Salnave, wanted to 
stop an English steamer chartered by the Haytian Government of 
President Geffrard to carry Haytian stores, notwithstanding that 
she had hoisted the English flag,—that he quarrellel with the 
commander of the Haytian rebel vessels, who wanted to board 
the English steamer himself and see her papers,—that he was much 
insulted by the competing rebel Government in consequence,— 
that the British Consulate in the town occupied by the rebels had 
been invaded, aud political refugees carried off, —that he could ge 
no satisfaction for these injuries, and could stand it no longer, so he 
made up his mind to take satisfaction on his own responsibility. 
if{e followed therefore one of the offending ships into harbour, 
and was going to sink her by merely steaming into her, but ran full 
tilt on to the bank. The ship had gone further in shore thaa he 
imagined. He therefore sank the offender, the Voldrogue, with 
his guns, and abandoned and blew up his own ship. ‘The court- 
martial sat only on the point whether he had lost her by negli- 
gence or not in his seamanship, and they found that he had done 
so, reprimanded him severely, and dismissed him from the ship. It 
did not go into the question of the wisdom of Captain Wake’s rather 
wild course in declaring war against a small de fucto rebel govern- 
ment on his own responsibility, authorized only by the strength 
of his own feclings. But no one who reads the Captain’s narrative 
can avoid seeing that he is of the stuff we want in our commanders, 
though he may need a little more caution and sense of the real 
siguificance of respousibility. 

Yesterday week Mr. Hughes, M.P., took the chair at a Reform 
meeting at Lambeth, and while declaring for universal suffrage, 
had the courage to tell his constituents that he thought such 
liberty of personal choice as is given, for instance, by Mr. Hare's 
plan, where any qualified elector may vote for any candidate 
within a given area, was a proper check on universal suffrage, and 
would alone give England a real representation. ‘The working 
men, though of course some of their speakers protested, took this 
candour very pleasantly and quietly. Indeed, with courage and 
Lonhomie, there seems but little limit to the difference of opinion 
on points of any but the most obvious and general importance 
which they are inclined to allow to their representatives. 


Mr. Emery, of the Lyceum, likes criticism when it takes the 
form of praise, but when it contains blame he does not like it. 
The Glowworm, a little evening sheet, recently remarkel that his 
part was on one particular evening “ most efficiently spoken by the 
prompter,” whereupon Mr. Emery brought an action for libel. It 


He had been called on to | 


| was shown that on the night in question the prompter was very 
awible, but also shown that this was due to some sudden altera- 
‘tions in the words, made for “business” reasons. ‘The jury 
therefore gave Mr. Emery a verdict and five guineas. Clearly the 
| trae course for newspapers when assured thus forcibly that an 
‘actor dislikes criticism is not to criticize him, either for good or 
evil. Would Mr. Emery bring an action for slander against a 
; man who hissed ? 

M. du Chaillu should add a photographic lens and some pre- 
pared paper to his travelling apparatus. People did not believe 
| him readily about the gorillas, and now they will be very sceptical 
' about the Obongo. He says he met in the equatorial region of 
West Africa a race of little people called Obongos, and usually 
about a foot shorter than average Englishmen, He only measured 
one man, the rest running away, and he was small, but he 
measured a number of women, the tallest of whom was 5 ft., 
| while others ranged from 4 ft. 4} in. to4 ft. Sin. Anything is 
possible in equatorial Africa of course, but still, as these people 
seem smaller than the Lapps, and M. du Chaillu may one day 
| meet a tribe with tails, the lens would be very useful. 


The cattle plague return is more favourable, the weekly seizures 
having only risen from 9,120 to 9,245, while the per-centage of 
cures is at last rising over 10 per cent. The latter fact is due, let 
us hope, to the practice of vaccination, which is gradually spreading 
in many different directions. Vaccine lymph from a child seems 
to be the best to begin with, the virus being subsequently com- 
municated from animal to animal. Mr. ‘Tollemache, the High 
Sheriff of Cheshire, has tried an experiment which, if it had but 
been a little more extensive, would have set the whole country 
vaccinating. Ie kept a vaccinated calf five days in a small yard 
with animals unmistakably sick with the disease, and the calf 
never even drooped. 


The Star has got hold of a noble writer. The death in the London 
steamship of Mr. G. V. Brooke, a third or fourth-class actor, who 
used to be accused of murdering Othello as well as Desdemona, is 
chronicled by it in some of the finest writing of the age. “A 
billowy curtain has fallen tumultuously on the last scene of the 
chequered life-drama of Gustavus Brooke, the tragedian.” “ Go 
where you will, his early fame and the splendow: of his adoles- 
cence are favourite topics among the old playgoers.” But we 
are told that ‘ the bright exhalation disappeared with ominous sud- 
denness.” The whole article is gorgeous in style, and almost 
suggests that it must be an exhalation from the spleadour of 
somebody's adolescence,— the finest phrase for a bright boyhood 
of which the heart of man ever conceived. But the Star does 
not often twinkle like this. Surely it has engaged the man who 
does the big words in the Teleyraph. 





Consols closed yesterday at the prices of Saturday last, viz., 87 
to 87} for money, and 87} for account. In the early part of the 
present week, however, the market was very heavy, and the quo- 
tations fell 4 per cent, the price for money on Tuesday being 863 
to 862. The Bank of England return is more favourable, the 
reserve of notes and coin having been augmented to the extent of 
184,350, whilst the stock of bullion shows an increase of 
144,005/. The decrease in securities is large, viz, 2,531,595/. 
Money has been in fair request, but the quotations in the open 
market are from } to $ per cent. below those of the Bank. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of France is 15,503,172/. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the followiag prices 
] 


yesterday aud on Friday week :— 
Priday, Jan. 12. Frilay, Jax 19. 


Greek oe oe 7 a oe . ° a 
Do. Coupous .«. oe e oe. oe — oo 53 
Mexican ant os oe +e oo ee 22} oe aut 
Spauish Passive = +e oe - 7 es 203 oo 23) 
Do. Certiticates +e oo “. _ ee 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ee ee oe 63} * rah 
1362.6 ee oe oe 3 oe Usg 


” ” 
——— 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Frilay week were as under :— 
Friday, Jan. 12. 





Friday, Jan. 19. 
1w 





Caiclonian .. 0 oe oe ee ee 1265 - 
Great Hastera oo oo 7 ee ee 41) oe al] 
Great Northern .. ee ee ee . 12F ee Ii: 
Great Western... .. *° oe + 53 os 595 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. eo 3) - +) 
Lancashire anil Yorksuire ee . ee 1225 ee 123¢ 
Loudon and Brighton =... ee ee oe 1) oe 12 
London and North-Westera ee oe oy 125 oe 1253 
Leudoa ant South-Westera oe oe ee ed $ ee i 
London, Chathnam,aud Dover .. ee oe 37% o« Bo 
Metropolitan oe oe ee a o 3533 “ lis 
Midland rn -~ ee ee os oe 2223 oo od 
North-E wtera, Berwick .. os oo ee Ll» ee il 
0. “ae Lit} eo —«:208f 
South-Eastern wwe oe ome Tog on tee 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_— »)>— 
THE DANGERS OF A “SAFE” REFORM BILL. 


ORD RUSSELL has declared officially that the Ministry 
intend to stand or fall by their Reform Bill. This is 
well, not only because it is well that the Government should 
mean what they do, but also because they will in all proba- 
bility mean what is better worth doing if they have made up 
their minds to stand the extreme test of sincerity, than if 
they mean only what they are prepared to advocate indeed, 
but also if necessary to abandon. The man who burns his 
ships behind him to render retreat impossible is at least likely 
to have organized his invasion with more complete and anxious 
consideration of the chances of success than he would have 
done if he had kept his rear open for the event of failure. 

But now that Lord Russell has decided on either forcing 
his measure through or resigning, there will possibly be 
one kind of danger to which he would have been less ex- 
posed, had he taken weaker ground as to his ultimate course. 
He may be in danger of being too moderate,—that is, as all 
our readers will understand us, meaninglessly moderate ; mo- 
derate not upon principle, and with the moderation of far- 
sighted policy, but moderate for the moment; moderate in 
intelligence, in order not to alarm those who have only a 
moderate amount of intelligence themselves ; moderate in the 
temporizing sense of staving off difficulties which all clear- 
sighted Liberals wish to see him meet; so moderate in short 
as to solve no real problem at all, and to win no merit except 
that which blind caution may bestow on his measure of doing 
no harm. Now we wish to put clearly before the Government the 
disastrous result of introducing, after all this discussion, a mea- 
sure which has this merit, and this only, that in its immediate 
effects it will do no harm—and unless it is conspicuously 
much more than a harmless measure, it can on/y be in its im- 
mediate effects that it will be harmless. We believe, in spite 
of the paradox, that nothing that could pass at all could do 
s0 much harm as a harmless measure,—a measure which 
should leave all the constitutional questions so much discussed 
in recent years simply unsolved, while throwing a slight 
additional power into the hands of a certain sectarian school 
of politicians, by the help of which these politicians may 
ultimately be enabled to solve them in their own way. 

Now, not to argue too much in the abstract, we may say at 
once that what we fear, what all the world fears, in the 
coming Reform Bill, is a small but blank reduction of 
the borough franchise in all sorts of boroughs alike,— 
say to a 6/. rating (which would mean a 7/. occupying 
franchise),—the postponement of any measure for redis- 
tributing seats till, as Mr. Bright says, the ‘leverage’ 
of the new franchise had been gained, and a reduc- 
tion of the county franchise to a 10/. occupying fran- 
chise. This would be, we suppose, regarded by people who 
never look beyond the moment as a moderate Bill, which 
could do ‘no harm.’ Even in great manufacturing towns like 
Preston it would add to the constituency a body not nearly 
twice as great as the present, and in the smaller boroughs 
its effect would probably be only to introduce a more ignorant 
and less independent class, likely, so far as it was honest, to 
follow the lead of rank, and, so far as it was not, to follow the 
lead of wealth. As to the county franchise, moderate people 
would say that no doubt a 20/. franchise would have been 
better, but that as former Governments, including the Con- 
servative, have assented to a reduction to 10J. it is hopeless to 
stop at any higher point, and not perhaps very important,— 
the poorest among the new voters being probably under ‘ Con- 
servative’ influence, and therefore likely to prove a Con- 
servative makeweight in the expected changes. It would be 
added by such unintelligent moderates as we have supposed, 
that it was very wise in the Government not to alarm any of 
its adherents by threatened disfranchisement of the small 
boroughs which they may chance to represent. 

Now, we believe that such a ‘moderate’ Bill as this will 
simply excite all conceivable elements of resistance without 
winning a single zealous and convinced adherent. First, it 
would be a confession of weakness, than which nothing excites 
more opposition where there are any real elements of oppo- 
sition at all. The cry of all parts of the country alike has 
been not for a mere amelioration of the present system, but for 
the solution of a large and much-vexed problem,—how to repre- 
sent the working class fully and fairly, without endangering 
the full representation of the class ideas and convictions now 
alone represented in the House. The supposed moderate Bill 


would mean,—* Such a solution is not to be found, but instead 
of attempting it, we will keep back from the working class as 
much as we dare for the present, and give it only when we are 
obliged,—we will not claim our right to keep back anything, but. 
keep back as much as we can without claiming any right.” 
Nothing can be weaker than this. If the Government propose 
such a plan, they deserve to fail in it. They will not satisfy the 
thinkers of the middle class, who claim a large share of repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, not pro tempore, but as a 
permanent right, and wish to see that right boldly asserted in 
the face of the working class in the very act of asserting and 
practically granting the like right to that class. And if 
it would simply irritate the thinking middle class, it would 
irritate quite as much the thinking working class, who have 
never yet conceded any principle of representation except 
the principle of numbers, and who would cry out that a 
rule of thumb which fixed the line of exclusion at a 7/. house 
was unmeaning and tantalizing. Nor could the Government, 
on their own supposed principles, justify such a rule. If the 
qualification is to be lowered bit by bit till all respectable 
persons of all classes exercise the same power at the poll,— 
though as a result thereof some get an enormous representa- 
tion in Parliament, and others none at all,—it will be difficult 
to justify drawing the line at a point which excludes at least 
as many thinking and intelligent working men as it admits. 
The working class, who were to have had a 5/. rating (or 6/. 
rental) suffrage by the Bill of 1852 introduced by Lord John 
Russell himself, if now met by no assertion of new principle in 
the matter, will simply be irritated at the miserable smallness 
of the Government’s concession. Without the respect which 
they would feel for an assertion by the Government of the 
absolute and permanent right of the middle class to keep a 
substantial share in the representation — as distinct from 
the voting — they will feel that they have been treated 
shabbily and distrustfully, and this on no intelligible ground 
at all. The supposed moderation would disgust, and pro- 
bably equally disgust, those on the one hand against whose 
influence in the representative assembly this measure would 
appear to be directed, as the mere first instalment of a plan 
of confiscation, and those, on the other, in favour of whom it 
would seem to be granted, but, if judged by its own principle, 
granted as a niggardly and insufficient instalment. Without 
grounding itself on some permanent principle, it is quite im- 
possible that “moderation” in Reform can seem to either 
party anything but weakness, timidity, and evasion. 

So much as to the only part of the measure on which, in 
some sense, we are all agreed—the part which aims at giving 
a real political influence to the artizans of manufacturing 
towns. The matter is still worse when we come to the light 
in which the supposed ‘ moderation’ will appear in relation to 
other parts of the measure. It is taken for granted, namely, 
that whatever a moderate measure proposes for the suffrage 
qualification of the most populous towns it will propose for 
that of all boroughs whatever. It would not be ‘ moderate’ 
to be original. It would not be ‘moderate’ to draw a dis- 
tinction simply because a distinction exists. It would not be 
‘moderate’ to introduce a new anomaly in the external 
system, even though the apparent anomaly were calculated to 
remove the most real of all anomalies in the effective opera- 
tion of it. But what will be the effect of this meaningless 
uniformity on the opponents of the Bill? Will they not ask 
whether the object of the lowering of the borough suffrage be 
not to give an unrepresented class,—the working class,—a real 
representation,—and what therefore is the meaning of loweringit 
not only where it will not answer this object, but where it will take 
away from an at present represented and very important class 
a great part of their representation? The object of the Bill, 
its opponents will say, is or should be to increase the total repre- 
sentative efficiency of Parliament; what, then, is the meaning of 
deliberately extending a machinery calculated for this purpose 
in certain places to certain other places where it is not only not 
calculated to effect this purpose, but calculated to defeat 
other useful purposes effected by the present system? In the 
populous towns the mass of the politicians with ideas and 
wishes of their own are without votes and without represen- 
tation. In the smaller boroughs the mass of the politicians 
with ideas and wishes of their own have at present both votes and 
representation. The machinery which gives votes and repre- 
sentation to the one class, if universally extended, will deprive 
the other class of representation, though not of votes, by 
adding a large number of thoroughly dependent, ignorant, and 
corruptible persons to the electoral class, who have no ideas 
and wishes of their own. What can be more silly than to 
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make the machinery uniform when the conditions to which it 
is adapted are so different? You might almost as well extend 
a Church reform specially conceived and calculated for the 
Catholics of Ireland to the Presbyterians of Scotland, for 
whom it would be worse than useless, as extend a re- 
form of the representation, the only need of which is 
felt in very populous towns, to the small boroughs, where 
it is not only useless, but positively mischievous,—where 
it brings no new and independent political opinion forward, 
and throws much existing and independent political opinion 
into shadow, thereby causing the loss of a valuable constituent 
element in Parliamentary thought. Moderation which merely 
means meaningless uniformity will assuredly not strengthen, 
but weaken, the chances of Government success. 

The same may be said, with great though perhaps not 
quite equal force, of the proposal to postpone the disfran- 
chisement of the worst and least independent boroughs, in 
deference to a false feeling of moderation. All thinking men 
believe that the very worst part of our representative system 
js the borough where no public opinion is really represented, 
where the power either of the purse or of the resident landed 
proprietor is the only thing represented. If there were no 
franchise question at all, this question would demand attention. 
Some great Northern towns are without any representation, 
more of them are but half represented, while little boroughs that 
are notoriously ‘bought’ at every election return one or two 
members to Parliament. The thing is monstrous, and yet 
‘moderation’ is supposed to counsel ignoring it, of which the 
only effect will be, first, to give the impression that the 
Government is either careless of a great evil, or weak and 
knows its weakness; next, to excite all the uncomfortable 
feelings which centre in a scheme only half disclosed, and the 
last stage of which is expected to be worse than the first. 

We hold, then, that there is a false moderation which will 
rob the Government of all hearty support, and add contempt 
to the violent opposition it must in any case expect to 
encounter. If Lord Russell knows his true policy, he will 
found his measure on a principle for which its adherents at 
least can feel real respect, and will not be so foolish, in the 
hope of diminishing the dislike to his proposed measure, as to 
pare away all its characteristic features, all its title to honest 
admiration and support. We feel no doubt that the rumoured 
measure,—a measure reducing the borough franchise to a 
uniform 6/.-rating franchise in all sorts of boroughs alike, the 
county franchise to 10/,, and evading every real issue,—would 
exactly succeed in exciting the largest amount of equally 
mingled disgust and scorn in its adversaries, and the smallest 
amount of earnest support in its advocates ; and we earnestly 
hope therefore that this is not what Lord Russell’s Govern- 
ment mean by moderation. 





JAMAICA AS A PRESIDENCY. 


HE Legislative Assembly of Jamaica deserves some credit 
for its final act. If it has lived badly it has at least 
committed suicide at the right time andin the right way. It 
was clear from the moment of the outbreak that the old con- 
stitution of the colony, in practice an oligarchy tempered by 
corruption, could not continue toendure. It possessed neither 
the vigour of a despotic system nor the popular sympathy of 
a representative one, was despised by the leading whites and 
dreaded by all the blacks, lent no strength to the Governor 
which he did not possess already, and afforded no protection 
to the people by whom it was nominally elected. It was be- 
lieved in the island to be corrupt and known in the island to 
be inefficient, did not secure the prosperity which is the com- 
pensation for oppression, or the free progress which is the best 
result of lax and gentle government. The Assembly therefore, 
conscious that it was unsupported, accepted the Reform Bill 
brought in by Governor Eyre, a Bill so far honest that it 
would have changed an oligarchy in practice into an oligarchy 
confessed, but totally opposed to the wishes of the inhabitants, 
the interests of the island, and the administrative system of 
the Empire. There are at least six forms of government 
prevalent in the colonies, but a sovereign assembly composed 
half of nominees and half of the elected representatives of a 
caste is happily not among them. Terrified as the governing 
class had been by the cmeute in Morant Bay, the murmurs 
against this Act were deep, the local press found heart to 
remonstrate, and strong representations were made that 
England would not tolerate the conversion of a free Assembly 
into a mushroom House of Peers. Mr. Eyre hesitated, and a 





Governor that, “ Although for many years the disposition and 
practice of the Crown had been rather to devolve on colonial 
representative bodies the powers and responsibilities of Govern- 
ment, than either to keep the powers it possessed or to assume 
powers and responsibilities which had not hitherto belonged 
to it, yet in a case in which the Crown’s deprivation of power 
is incompatible with the welfare and even the safety of the 
colony, there would be no hesitation on the part of her 
Majesty's Government to accept any amount of additional 
responsibility which circumstances might seem to require.” 
Mr. Eyre therefore proposed an Act reforming his own “ Re- 
form Bill,” and transferring all legislative power absolutely 
to the Queen in Council, that is in fact authorizing a final 
surrender of the Island Charter. His proposal fell apparently 
upon willing ears. The Assembly had already consented to 
abolish themselves, and had therefore no personal interest in 
the matter, the leading whites were ready for any reform 
which would be fatal to the old system, and the coloured 
population had a rooted confidence in the authority of the 
Queen. The proposal was therefore accepted almost by 
acclamation, and the absolute authority of the Crown and 
Parliament over Jamaica has been legally and voluntarily 
restored. 

How is it to be used 2? There will be, we doubt not, some 
lamentations over the extinction of a Chamber which, because 
it was elective, is therefore supposed by those who believe 
that votes are the end instead of the means of liberal govern- 
ment to have been free. The measure will be denounced as 
precipitate and indicative of panic, and the Colonial Office 
urged to insist on further debate. But the immense majority 
of moderate men will, we believe, approve of Mr. Cardwell’s 
hint and the Assembly’s action, will believe that a distant and 
disinterested power has less temptation to govern one class for 
the benefit of another than a local and interested power, will 
admit that in a struggle of races the best arbiter is an 
authority so high that before it all races seem equally 
subject and possessed of equal claims. The trust will, 
we feel assured, be accepted by Parliament, and we have 
little doubt that after more or less discussion politicians will 
begin to refer to the one available precedent. We have in 
Jamaica this primary task, so to rule a population of which 
a minority is white and civilized and a majority dark and 
comparatively uncivilized that they shall live together if not 
in amity at least in peace, and shall be equally free to advance 
in any intellectual or social direction they may please. In 
India, under the same circumstances, and conditions at least 
as difficult, we do secure that result. No man in India ont- 
side the Viceroy’s Council-room has any vestige of political 
power, not even “the thirty-thousandth part of a right to 
appoint the five-hundredth portion of a national palaver,” 
but probably no man in the world is more free than a native 
of India, no man qwie so free as an Anglo-Indian. Neither 
can strike the other, or swindle the other, or insult the 
other, without immediate retribution. Each has justice at 
his doors. Each has a clear right in practice as well as 
theory to say what he likes, write what he likes, and print what 
he likes ; to teach any creed, to make proselytes to any faith, 
to open any place of worship without licence, or to engage in any 
avocation—except the manufacture of salt or opium—with- 
out official permission. If a European calls on the natives to 
protest against the income-tax the Viceroy usually does not 
read his summons, or if he does allows the assembly the use 
of a hall to talk in; if a native denounces the conquerors, the 
Government sends no police to interrupt him. Everybody is 
free within the law, and the unfettered energy of the thou- 
sands and unimpeded industry of the millions consequently 
adds every day to the general well-being. The wealth of the 
Delta increased while the mutinies were raging. Yet there is 
not a doubt that natives can spring at white throats, for they 
have done it ; there is not a question that planters can be unfair, 
for they have tried to make a labourer’s contract matter of police 
discipline, but a supreme government irresistible by physical 
means, and supported by administrators without local in- 
terests, enforces order and mutual class respect. The key to 
that Indian situation is government through a responsible 
despotism. Within India the Viceroy is in politics absolute, 
invested indeed with a legal power which transcends any pre- 
cedent of our system. Not only has he by custom an overs 
whelming influence in the nominee Council which passes the 
laws he himself only can initiate, but he has by statute the 
power of passing any Act which that Council disapprove on 
his own signature only, and such Act is valid for six months. 


confidential letter arrived from Mr. Cardwell, informing the | But then outside India the Viceroy is responsible, directly re- 
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sponsible, liable to ruin if he disobeys, or tyrannizes, or legisla 
for classes, or fails in any visible and egregious manner. He has 
to respect English opinion as much as a minister of the Crown, 
ower is therefore very seldom misused, and 
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is never exerted to promote class or sectional objects. 

interest in fact is good government of that kind whic 
visible at a distance, and he lays himself out therefore for good 
Government of that limited sort. If his treasury is full, and 
trade uninterrupted, and his army orderly, and his subjects 
quiet, and physical improvement is going on, and justice is 
becoming more diffused, and locomotion is accelera 
there is some little advance in education, and missionaries are 
let zealously alone, it docs not matter much to him that he is 
unpopular with a class or even a population. There is order, and 
justice, and increasing wealth. and diminishing taxation; and po- 
litical difficulties, the whole series of ideas, wise orfoolish, which 
govern European legislation, must wait till society can receive 
them. This is what, as it seems to us, Jamaica now wants. 
Let the Colonial Office send out the ablest man it can obtain 
for reasonable pay, with powers like those of the Indian Vice- 
roy, and let him bid the conflict of races cease and the 
work of improvement begin. If he is really able, he 
will very soon see just and inexpensive Courts established 
—that is always possible if the judges are imported— 
all needless places abolished, taxation rearranged so as to 
permit the produce of the petite culture to be exported, the 
tenure remodelled so as not to create small freeholds but to 
admit the possibility of their growth, the road system re- 
organized on scientific principles, and a sharp and stern systein 
of compulsory education fairly introduced, The difficulty of 
reconciling classes embittered by years of contest, of making 
planters believe that education can be good for “ niggers,” or 
inducing negroes to believe that planters can make just laws, 
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would be over, and all parties be compelled to bow 
before a will intent before all things upon enriching 
them all. There was a tall, sunburnt man, with a suave 


voice, lecturing the Asiatic Society the other night, who 
under far more unfavourable conditions has secured all 
that Jamaica needs. Governing Jamaica may be difficult 
work, but we are, mistaken if Colonel Phayre could be con- 
vinced of the fact after his experience of Pegu, or if he or 
any other man of his kind and training would not in five 
years prove that a tropical estate of 6,400 square miles with 
the sea all round it, and 300,000 labourers upon it, can be so 
managed as to be a most profitable possession. Of course it 
might be necessary to give even an Indian Governor some 
sort of local council, some kind of right to command advice 
or information when he wants it—though in all but two of 
the Indian provinces there is no such thing—but power and 
responsibility should equally belong to Her Majesty's respon- 
sible Agent for Jamaica. 

Indeed no other Government is for the time possible in the 
island. The British Government cannot replace the Assembly 
after it has voted itself incompetent, it cannot do the local 
legislation in the Colonial Office, and it will not, we trust, 
build at first even a council like that of Ceylon. Such a 
council is sure to consider caste questions first of all, to try to 
represent prejudices as well as interests, to bow more or less 
to the will of the caste among whom it must live and move. 
The Ceylon Council, as Mr. Cardwell is painfully aware, did 
not take a very statesmanlike view of the request to pay for 
their own troops, and nominee councils are very apt to seek 
in the adherence of a class the strength which the origin of 
their power fails to secure. Such a council, moreover, offers 
as fair a field for political contention as a small assembly, and 
Jamaica needs a cessation of the political contest. Let the 
talkee talkee stop for a while till some of the bitterness has 
evaporated, and some of the physical prosperity been established 
which is essential to the moderation of political strife. Till 
decent folk can recover their guaranteed wages by a simple 
process, discussions on franchise are very useless, and the dis- 
tribution of power is a minor detail while each class when it 
obtains it is sure to turn itintomoney. A Cesar is sometimes 
useful even in Europe, and a Cesar responsible to London and 
not to Kingston, a Casar who will remember the order, ‘Du 
pain; a bas les longs discours!”’ is at this moment the first 
necessity of the colony of Jamaica. 





THE PROGRESS OF BISMARKISM. 
HE continued success of Count von Bismark will, we fear. 
prove more dangerous to Continental freedom than even 
that of Napoleon. The systems established by the two men, 
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though often confounded, are different in all things except ex- 
ternal action. It is Czesarism which the Emperor of the French 
| has established and at last openly recognized, and Czsarism 
|}is the rule of an individual in accordance with the leading 
| desires and tendencies of the nation. It is based upon oninion 
jas well as the sword, and is despotic rather through the 
absorption of all initiative in the State into one mind than 
; through a vulgar assumption of dictatorship. It is con- 
| sequently a scheme of government which can only be worked 
by aman combining many attributes, a great man who can earry 
out great undertakings and rule a great nation yet remain acutely 
sensitive to that nation’s opinion, who can see, for instance, 
when a measure is intolerableand retrace his steps in time. Such 
men, with minds at once executive and receptive, are very 
rare, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Napoleonic 
Ceesarism must have as its one inevitable datum, without 
which nothing can be accomplished, a Napoleon. Bismarkism 
is a widely different thing. 





Equally despotic, the system can 
be worked under a legitimate monarch, which Napoleonism 
could not be, and so need not disturb those habitudes of 
popular reverence which act with so conservative a force. 
{t does not depend upon a life, or any especial genius, bat 
could be worked more or less efficiently by any one with the 
courage to defy any opposition not in arms, and possessed of 
the means to suppress the first symptom of armed opposition. 
It does not rely upon opinion as a base, but rather acts in 
defiance of opinion, feels pleasure in proving to the world— 
a lesson, by the way, often needed—that opinion is not under 
all cireumstances what Lamartine called it, “an executive 
foree.” This system carries out the ideas of those who have 
framed it, not those of the public, needs no subtlety, and dreads 
nothing save a revolt of the troops or a failure of pecu- 
niary supplies. The former depends too often entirely 
upon the latter, and of all points the one in which Bis- 
markism differs most from Csesarism its finance. It 
does not need to be a showy Government, and is not 
therefore an expensive one. It is now three years since 
a constitutional budget has been accepted in Prussia, and 
during that interval no new tax has been imposed, no loan 
contracted, no extraordinary resouree—except it may be a 
draft on the reserve, and some small profit from a railway 
transaction or two—so much as sought. The Prussian 
Premier has conducted a war, conquered two provinces, defied 
a military empire, helped to crush a national rebellion, and 
reorganized an army without expending any resources other 
than those of which his master was legally in possession, the 
fixed revenue and the reserve which it has been a Prussian 
practice to accumulate in the treasury. All this while the 
Constitution has been suspended, and Count von Bismark, in 
the address which he read to the Legislature on the 18th 
inst., calmly informs the nation that he intends to con- 
tinue the same system. “After fruitless negotiations for 
many years as to Bills for alleviating and shortening the 
time of service in the militia, as well as for a juster dis- 
tribution of the obligation to military service generally, His 
Majesty's Government cannot now expect a satisfactory result 
from their repetition.” It will therefore “leave the law in 
its present position,” that is, will go on breaking the law 
until the Chamber, by obedience to an unconstitutional man- 
date, enables Government to do legally what it will do 
whether or no. “That Government is filled with the convic- 
tion that upon an unprejudiced, dispassionate, and purely 
technical examination of what it has been privileged to attain, 
as well as of what it still strives after with the assistance of 
the Legislature, objects and points enough must be found in 
which all parties are agreed. If, Gentlemen, you are guided 
by the desire of seeking and holding fast these points of 
union, blessing and result will not fail to attend your delibe- 
rations.” If not, why Government in Prussia can get along 
very well without the Legislature. Why not? There is the 
army, and a legal right to collect all taxes already sanctioned, 
and “in the majority of branches experience shows an increase 
upon the estimates of revenue,” trade is increasing, and “the 
traffic upon the railways, the activity in mining operations, 
the briskness of commerce, and the facility of occupation 
generally pervading the labouring classes—all afford proof of 
steadily increasing development.” If any individual resists 
orders he will be imprisoned, if a district, troops will be 
quartered on it, and submission is ultimately inevitable. With 
civilized order the treasury must fill, with a full treasury the 
troops will obey, and with an obedient army what can the 
educated, or the middle class, or even the whole population 
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ideas as cattle take rinderpest, or England, where the first 














attempt to expen d taxes without Parliainentary consent 
would be followed by a refusal to pay them which 
could be defeated only by the use of troops, who at the 
expiration of a few months would be released from any legal 


obligation te obey their officers, and would be sure to use 


their new right. Nothing but armed spsncmengal arrest the 
roll of the machine in Prussia, and the secret Bismarkism 
consists in perceiving that, and rendering the armed resistance 
impossible except under a sense of despair which the Govern- 
qont has no wish to create. 

It is very difficult to perceive \ whence the opposition to the 
Premier will arise, and where to look for an end of this new 
form of despotism. The people, we may rely on it, will not 
rush on the army merely to assert a vonstitutional principle. 
The army, again, will ‘neither revolt nor disappear. The 
bureaucracy, which is Liberal, cannot live without its salary. 
and its base consists of old soldiers, who will join in no 
general combination. The revenue is sure to be paid, indeed 
legally ought to be paid, and as Prussia is prosperous. and the 
treasury economical to parsimony, no ordinary event could 
place the treasury in difficulties. An invasion, or the 
menace of one, would, but in that case the Chamber would 
be compelled by national outcry to vote the resources 
required for the national defence. The Chamber will of 
course go on protesting, sometimes eloquently, sometimes a 
little shrilly, but a few hundred men cannot descend into the 
streets, and until they do that Count von Bismark will bear 
rery easily protests, whether eloquent or shrill. They will 
have no more effect on the machine than they would have on 
a locomotive, and it is the machine about which Prussian 
Royalty cares. ‘Till that stops the Premier is indifferent, or 
even, as he always expresses himself, slightly —- by the 
vain struggles of the educated mob around to arrest its path 
by clattering signals and little explosive ey "Bo far as 
outsiders can perceive, it needs only a dynasty sufiiciently 
determined on its course to enable the system to go on for a 
generation, and reduce the Parliament into a debating society, 
useful only to prevent new taxation, which indeed is impos- 
sible in most other Continental countries. The single risk 
would be that the army sooner or later would reconize its 
own power, and gradually exert an authority over the Govern- 
ment which would force the $ Sovereign back on the people for 
protection—a state of affairs really existing in Spain—but the 
organization of the Prussian army, its severe discipline, and 
the absence of any dangerously popular general render this a 
very distant and very uncertain prospect. 


We need seareely point out the dangers to Europ2an liberty 
involved in the continuance of this position. Europe is 
covered with royal families, half of which would like to 


the example of the Hohenzollerns, to rule absolutely 
annoyance, and vulgar sensation involved 
To allof them Count von Bismark 
is teaching the lesson that a Parliament is not necessarily 
powerful because it can talk, that an army and a 
revenue, it possible to regard Parliamentary ition 
as statesmen in England do the opposition of country 

papers, a little annoying perhaps, bat otherwise not of much mo- 
ment. Te is teaching them that now, as in old a: ys, substantial 
power rests with the army, that despite Prince Schwartzenburg’s 
wise saying you can sit on bayonets if your skin is only thick 
And he is also teaching the nations the danger to 
freedom which survives in the mere existence of a royal easte 
vith hereditary claims to the obedience of soldiers and the 
of national revenue. Either lesson is bad, the former 
it tempts the Sovereigns to regain personal power 
after the constitutional battle has nominally been won; the 
latter, because it tempts the nations to risk true liberty by 
excesses in its pursuit. Europe could do nothing worse than 


imitate 
without the risk, : 
in striking a coup Tctat. 
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break with the dynasties who are our protection against | 
private ambitions, Marshals O'Donnell, and * eaviours of 


society,” and Sovereigns can do nothing worse than force 
on Euro; 2 the belief that compromise oe ens is im- 
possible. Despotism wielded by men revolu- 
tions @ 'outrance, these are the alternatives which the suecess 
of Count von Bismark’s policy is making every day more pro- 
bable. It will be well for Prussia and for Euro; 0 if the only 
contingency we have not gee 1 should oceur, if some great 
failure, say the rescue of the Dachies by Austria and Russia 
in combination, should dé sstroy King W illiam’s confidence in | 
his Premier, and so show statesmen by his sudden fall that, 
unless kings themselves, it is vain for them to be buil ling up 
kingly power. If the thrones of Europe were filled by states- 


or 


average 
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| men instead of by a feeble German clan, 
| would be but a matter of distant hope. 


liberty even now 


THE NEW CONTR pigesiigl ON IRISH EDUCATION. 
(QMILS question of Irish Education ought to be argued ont, 
dull as the pA m may often appear, or there may 
yet be a very serious split in the Liberal party. The Govern- 
A i ae re ys ha alti 
nent, 10 is reporced, and we partiy peeve, inte nd to make a 
large ¢ couscaten to the Roman Catholie feeling of Ireland. 
Thev propose, it is said. to introdnes the denomi: vational prin- 








ciple of education instead of the national principle, aiding every 
plea that is, which complies with the orders of the Privy 
| Counce il, without reference to any creed which may be super- 
[a \ded to the secular training. This is the principle » in force 
everywhere in England, and extended a few years since to every 
| province of India, in all instances with sound working results. 
It has never, however. been extended to Ireland, nominally for 
this reason or that, really because the distrust of Catholicism 
among Protestants has been so bitter as to be under a Par- 
liamentary government insuperable. The Catholics, however, 
urge that the time has at last arrived for abolishing the ex- 
ceptional treatment applied to them, Government 
thinks it possible to deal ‘with the question. and the advocates 

of the national system are girding up their loins for very 
bitter battle indeed. They will be supported by all Orange- 
men, and we fear by a very large section of the Protestant 
Liberals of Ireland, who, fair upon every other question, are 
upon this at the mercy of a half-acknowledged hate. There 
are hundreds of Trish gentlemen who are fa: ourabl » to ever 

—— movement, who will vote avants in aid to every school, 
Moham: nedan, Hindoo, or Buddhist, but who will 
resist the grant of a shilling to any place in which Catholics 
are all: wed to teach Catholicism. They : rcknowl ledge the 
true doctrine that any child wit h knowledge must be “better 
competent to choose his faith than one with a knowledge, 
and never assert that there is a Protestant law of equations 
or a Catholic mode of extracting the square root, a Protestant 
scheme of physics or a Catholic theory of geography, but they 
distrust the Catholic clergy so di reply that they will take Catho- 
‘atholies in a way of which 
‘JIusivenoss 


the 


Je wish, 


ist 


lie money to pay for edueating C 
only Protestants approve. They will support an ex 
in Lreland which in England has never been attempted, and 
will openly affirm that the national system is impartial, 
while secretly believing that its effect is all on their own side. 

We confess we cannot see the fairness of all this, or how it 
differs from Cromwell’s famous definition of toleration—that 
it included all things except the mass. There are but three 
principles upon which, as it seems to us, the national system 
to the denominational. 





lin Ireland ean be defended as superior 

| One is that it is morally wrong to help to propagate error, 
land therefore wrong for Protestants to pay for a school in 
lwhich Catholicism is taught. That argument is unsound, 
| first, beeause if it were true it would be an iniquity to 
}tax a Catholie to help to maintain Protestant schools, 
}and we do so tax him; secondly, because the majority of tax- 


payers in Ireland being Catholics it is Catholic cash which is 
expended, and not Protestant cash; and thirdly, because the 
not to pay for any creed at all, but only for 
isecular edueation. Reading is needful, and writing useful, 
aad arithmetic profitable, whether the Virgin Mary be Queen 
Heaven only a Jewish lady of fine character, and the 
State pays for the “three R's.” To protest that it should not 
teach some 


‘ ° ° 
mtate 1s eons 


or 
pay because after the sum is done the priest may 
false dogma, is no more fair than to protest because when the 
writing lesson is over the child may run toits mother’s knee to 
hear her sing “Ave Maria S. Purissima.” An objection to 
teach a Catholic child at all would be intelligible, but that has 
been given up, and the obj ction to teach it in a way, Catholics 
when every other creed is 


sing “ 


like bee: ause Catholici ‘ism is false, is, 

|so taught, at onee unjust and puerile. 

| But, these Liberals, and this 

| which moves their hearts, the National schools 

| work and are slowly undermining Catholicism 

everywhere Well, if undermined Catholicism is to mean 
Fenianism, we do not know that we very greatly admire 

: A reverence for mummeries is not so very 


say is the argument 
really 
admirably, 


he exchange. 

much worse than a penchant for burning houses, killing 
quiet people, and stealing one’s neighbour's land ; bat we may 
The real point is, whether it is just to draw 
- to undermine 
that it is not 


to England, he 





let that pass. 
| taxation from Catholics and spend it in ordei 
faith. In England we have decided 


| their 
If eight-year old Patrick comes over 


| just. 
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learns to spell in a Catholic school aided by the State, and | compelled to pay them. The only great obstacle would have 
is examined by a Catholic inspector, and grows up usually | been Mexico,andthe Emperor Maximilian has just demonstrated 


very much like other people; and if that is fair in England, 
why is it unfair in Ireland? Because the Catholics there 
find the money, which the Protestants find here? The prin- 
ciple thus put forward would justify the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment on the missionary plea, which the very men who 
resist the change reject with just contempt. Indeed it would 
justify open proselytism by the State, the very idea at the 
basis of all the old penal laws. We wish Ireland were Pro- 
testant with all our hearts, even if crime should thenceforward 
rise to the English level, for there are possibilities in Pro- 
testantism which the Catholicism of to-day does not contain ; 
but we certainly are not prepared to uphold a system disliked 
by the people who pay for it, and contrary to religious equality, 
simply to indulge that wish. It is not disliked? That is a 
very simple affair. If it is not, if the people like it, and only 
the priests disapprove, let the people vote for it; or if that 
be too late, let them keep away from the Catholic schools. 
Nobody is going to force the denominational system on 
Ireland, or make Patrick and Kathleen use when it has been 
forced. All that Government wishes to do, all that anybody 
wishes to do, is to let the people have the schools they like 
best, provided they teach secular things in them as the State 
likes best. As a matter of fact, we believe the State might set 
up schools of its own much better than most of the aided 
schools, like the free schools of the Union, but if that is to 
be our system, let us apply it everywhere, and not only in 
the one province, or island, or kingdom, where the majority 
of the inhabitants protest that it menaces their children’s 
souls, and a minority in consequence get no instruction at all. 
Compulsory gratis education may be, we are inclined to think 
is, the true ideal, but till we apply that to all alike let us 
apply its more popular rival, with some reverence for justice. 
Lastly, it is argued that the national system succeeds, 
and ought therefore, like all other successful things, to 
be let alone. Why, when the children are filling’ the 
schools, disturb the schools? Because justice is better than 
success, even when obtained, and success in Ireland has not 
been obtained at all. The first necessity of England is to 
attach Ireland to herself as Scotland is attached, and while 
we mete out to her a measure we refuse to mete to Scotland or 
to ourselves the attachment will never be. Scotland manages 
her own education her own way with her own money, and why 
not Ireland also? As a matter of fact, we do not believe the 
denominational system will make any real difference, for even 
as it is, all the Protestant children go to one building and all 
the Catholic to another; but even if it does, the people 
have, while it exists in England, a clear right to enjoy 
its advantages. They may be wrong in preferring their 
own creed, or in preferring any creed to a creedless 
school, and very likely they are, but the right to make blun- 
ders of that kind is the right on which English society is built, 
and which we call religious freedom. To grant it‘in England 
and refuse it in Ireland, is simply to keep up that system 
which after seven hundred years of union compels us to double 
the garrison of Dublin, because a printer, a tailor, and a hedge 
schoolmaster think fit to arrange for upsetting the British 
Empire. 





THE NEW MEXICAN DECREE. 

HE world even yet scarcely realizes the danger it has 
escaped in the defeat of the South. Had the great 
oligarchy which ruled at Richmond, with its military organi- 
zation, its steadfastness, and its propagandist fanaticism. suc- 
ceeded in its vast project, dismembered the Union, and built 
up a slave empire around the Gulf, slavery would have spread 
in ten years from Washington to Panama, perhaps down to 
Cape Horn. Brazil, the greatest territory on the road below 
the Isthmus, is not only slaveholding but propagandist, is 
pushing her planters through Uruguay on to the Parana, and 
needs nothing but asmall army, such as Richmond could have 
lent with ease, to extinguish freedom alike in Paraguay and 
the immense territory of the Argentine Republic. The 
Spanish American Republics, though they could not re- 
establish colour slavery, would require little pressure to pass 
laws introducing serfage, and do in fact maintain a system 
of labour which, though nominally free and devoid of the 
worst incidents of negro bondage, leaves the agricultural labourer 
an adscriptus glebie, unable to remove or disobey the owner of the 
soil. In New Granada, for instance, a labourer who did not obey 
orders would find himself speedily in prison, while a master who 
failed to pay wages could not, many laws notwithstanding, be 





| how slight would be his disinclination to adopt the “peculiar 
| institution” of his northern neighbours. Unless M. Romero, 
|agent for the Republican Government, has forged an entire 
series of documents so well as to impose on the Washington 
| Senate, the Emperor of Mexico, ajter slavery had been 
| abolished within the Union, re-established it throughout the 
Mexican Empire. We are reluctant to believe in the possibi- 
lity of so monstrous an act, but the proof seems to be over- 
| Whelming. Acting, it may be, with the view of attracting an 
| immense emigration from the South, but it may also be under 
| inspiration from Napoleon, who it must be remembered tried 
| hard to introduce into his own colonies a scheme of apprentice- 
ship which was slavery under another name, the Emperor, on 
jth December, 1865, scarcely a month ago, passed a decree 
reviving the practical serfage which it has been the object of 
all free Governments in Mexico finally to abolish. Colour 
slavery he of course dared not establish, for one reason be- 
cause he would have roused the passionate hatred of the mixed 
breed with whom he cannot finally break. But he could do 
almost worse. He ordered that every working man, without 
distinction of colour, should make a contract with the owner 
| of the land on which he lives, or the employer whom he 
serves, binding him to labour for not less than five nor more 
than ten years. During this period he is to be maintained by 
his master, and receive such wages as the latter may allow. 
That sounds like payment, but if the labourer is forbid- 
den to remove the master can fix absolutely the rate of 
wages, and he is so forbidden under a_ penalty which 
is slavery open and avowed. H2 is to be captured by 
the imperial police, and restored to his master, to labour for 
the rest of his term without even nominal wages other than 
his food. The term, moreover, is purely illusory, What is 
the labourer to do at the expiration of his ten years except 
engage himself again for other ten, until at last from age or 
infirmity he is not worth even his rations, and is turned adrift 
to starve? That no accumulation of cash was even contem- 
plated by Maximilian is certain, for a special clause in the 
decree orders the employer to maintain the children of 
the labourer, who if he were intended to have fair 
wages would maintain them for himself. Moreover, the 
contract is not personal, but continues unbroken whenever the 
land is sold, and should death step in to cancel it, the 
children are to work until twenty-one for the employer's behoof, 
while the heirs of an employer retain all the rights which 
he possessed at his death. This is neither more nor 
less than slavery, modified only by the absence of tests 
of colour—a little fact we recommend to the careful 
attention of the Belgian and Austrian journals who are 
abetting emigration to Mexico—and by the absence of any 
inducement to separate wife and children from the husband 
and father. He, however, may as a punishment be banished 
from them, for he may be compelled to do “ the work assigned 
to him’’ by his lord, without restriction either as to the kind 
of work, or its distance from home, or even from th> estate 
upon which his house stands. This burden, moreover, is 
imposed not only upon the negro, who is physically on2 of the 
most powerful of mankind, but upon him, and also on a race 
which, when the Spaniards first imposed an identical system, 
died under it, died so fast that their decrease was the proxi- 
mate cause of that importation of Africans which has produced 
such endless misery. And finally, it is not established as a pal- 
liative, as a hilly road from slavery into freedom, but is im- 
posed upon men who have been free for a generation, whose 
children are born free, and who have seen one of their own 
number rise to the Presidency of Mexico. No wonder that 
after this decree arrived the Times, which has misrepre- 
sented it, showed such reluctance in advising Napoleon to 
retire from the country he was to redeem from anarchy. 
There has not been such a victory for slavery since the 
day John Brown was hanged, or such an hour of pleasure 
for the journal which in the South, and in the West Indies, 
and on the coast of Africa, and in Mexico, pleads always with 
such varied arguments that the labouring class shall be placed 
permanently at the disposal of the employers of labour. 
Anarchy, forsooth! Better the human race perished out of 
Mexico than that three-fourths of its inhabitants, having 
achieved personal freedom, should thus be reduced once more 
to pass their lives in forced labour for the benefit of a class to 
which they cannot hope to belong; better fifty more years of 
anarchy than that the cause of freedom all over the world 
should be thus wilfully arrested. 
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The French Chamber is on the eve of meeting, and if 
Napoleon is wise he will take the opportunity offered by this 
decree of withdrawing his forces at once from a position un- 
tenable even before it had been issued. The material argu- 
ment for the conquest of Mexico, the reinvigoration of a Latin 
State which might act as a counterpoise to a divided Union, 
has long since been exposed, and now the moral one has been 
cut away by his own satrap from under his master’s feet. 
There was one idea in the original conquest which seemed to 
many Liberals, though not to ourselves, almost a justifi- 
cation for so exceptional an enterprise. Mexico was 
anarchical, and it seemed possible, or even probable, that 
the French, with their genius for organization, might re- 
store order, and enable civilization once more to recommence 
its work. Had they done so—had they simply restored civil 
order, encouraged immigration, and allowed the Mexicans as 
civilized freemen to rebuild their prosperity, Europe would 
have condoned the invasion, and a powerful party even in the 
Union would have protested against upsetting a régime which 
had produced such beneficial results. Instead of that, the 
nominee of Napoleon, the agent of the man whose “ destiny 
is to realize the ideas of 1789,” who represses revolution that 
civilization may have free course, whose one raison d’étre is 
that he carries out strongly the ideas of his century and his 
nation, has re-established over a free people the one system 
which is worse than anarchy, because it contains everything 
of anarchy except the possibility of escape, the one “ order” 
which is utterly hateful to France. Frenchmen, dubious 
of much else, are upon this one subject clear and logical. 
If it is right to hold one man in serfage, it is right 
to hold another, and there is no moral raison détre for the 
equality of social rights with which in France even Napoleon 
dare notinterfere. So intense and genuine is this feeling, that 
the Emperor could not defend his own system of apprentice- 
ship, would not venture either in the Senate or the Legislative 
Body to order one word to be said in defence of Maximilian’s 
decree. He must be true to his origin, and even M. de Per- 
signy, audacious as he knows how to be, dare not stand up and 
tell the workmen of France that Napoleon approves of here- 
ditary contracts on wages fixed by the employers, of the transfer 
of workmen like cattle with the land, of laws under which 
a workman who goes to visit his capital may be seized, 
brought back, and forced to labour on for years, while 
his master absorbs the wages he had contracted to pay. 
The decree of course will not be quoted in any Parisian 
paper, but how close the mouth of the Reds, how prevent 
the Opposition from reading aloud the document which inflicts 
so indelible a disgrace on France? Doubtless M. Rouher will 
“regret” an act so entirely Maximilian’s, but then how reply 
to the demand that Maximilian shall cease to be supported by 
French bayonets?) When M. Favre asks, with that irony 
which in France is stronger than eloquence, whether the ideas 
of 1789 involve serfage, whether the triumph of civilization 
means the re-establishment of feudalism, whether the glory of 
the Latin race is secured by adopting the cast-off vices of its 
Anglo-Saxon rival, where is the reply? In calling the 
Mexicans uncivilized? If so, whence the zeal to claim them 
as part of the Latin confraternity? In allowing that Maxi- 
milian is Austrian? Why, then, choose for the agent of a 
French monarch exercising a French protectorate an Austrian 
Archduke? With the Union stirred by the presence of a new 
danger—for slavery on its borders would be a danger—with 
France irritated by the danger of quarrelling with her old 
ally, and three-fourths of his subjects raging at an intoler- 
able burden, the Archduke’s prospects are not bright. He 
might, however, have returned to Austria only an unsuccessful 
man, who had striven in vain in the teeth of circumstances to 
reduce an anarchical race to order and civilization ; he will 
return as a man who, professing Liberalism has striven, and 
striven in vain, to replace three-fourths of his subjects in a 
bondage from which they, who are only half civilized, have 
emancipated themselves, and which civilized mankind has con- 
demned. Should the Archduke ever again advance the 
pretension that he alone of his family is Liberal, we trust 
every workman in Austria will paste on his door a translation 
of this decree. 








THE LAMBETH “CASUAL.” 
LL London has been this week admiring the heroism of the 
gentleman who last week passed a night in a casual ward 
for the benefit of the Pall Mall Gazette, and we remember few 
incidents of late years so shocking as that admiration. A gentle- 





man, presumably of good physique, or he would not have been 
selected for such a task, and in good health, or he would never 
have risked the barefoot walk from bath to lair, resolved that he 
would pass one night in a ward opened by official charity and 
managed by official persons for the benefit of houseless English- 
men. He drove to the spot in a carriage and returned in a 
carriage, the time did not allow of his feeling the worst incident 
of poverty, its ravening hunger, and he was sustained all through 
by the secret consciousness that he was only acting, had no degra- 
dation to fear, and need never again see or speak of the inside of a 
casual ward. And yet the feat was regarded as heroic, more 
heroic than if the adventurer had undertaken to face a gang of 
coiners or arrest a burglar in the midst of his fraternity. So 
utter is the dislocation of society, so complete the severance 
between its parts, that for a man of one caste to sleep one 
night in an official ward occupied by men of another has 
been pronounced an heroic deed. ‘The admiration felt of the 
feat would of itself be a condemnation of our society, even were 
there not the worse fact behind that the admiration was 
perfectly justified. To the majority of English gentlemen a 
charge among the bullets would have been a far less trial. Out 
of the civilized street, with gas and pavement and police, the 
visitor stepped at once into a roaring wild beasts’ den, tenanted 
by men white indeed as to their skins, but as little civilized for 
any good purpose of civilization as the wildest of the tribes which 
M. du Chaillu affirms that he has lived among. ‘There is not a 
conception in Dante more grotesquely horrible than the one which 
the contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette has painted so well; the 
shed open to the January wind, filled with the roaring, blasphem- 
ing, obscene crowd of naked Englishmen, hungry and cold and 
lousy, shameless as devils, lazy as savages, finding in obscenity 
a relief from hunger, in swearing a solace like tobacco, in 
crime only an excitement, yet in the midst of it all paus- 
ing to listen to a story told by a tramp from a workhouse, 
who knew not as he spoke that he was surpassing Dickens in 
his own art on his own ground, and throwing on the scene, to 
which he probably did not object, its one gleam of genuine light. 
Imagine the scene,—the naked and half-naked crowd herding in 
their bunks, wolfishly seizing fragments of coarse bread, roaring 
out songs which made the few decent tramps threaten a physical 
chastisement which we half-wonder was not administered, and 
then amid the horrible uproar all, even the wretched young 
ruffian with the refined voice called Kay, thief by his own state- 
ment, worse by the statements of others, pausing to listen sympa- 
thetically to this :— 

‘They are a rummy lot, them deaf and dumb,’ said the storyteller. 
‘I was at the workhouse at Stepney when I was a young ’un, don't you 
know; and when I got a holiday I used to go and sce my old woman 
as lived in the Borough. Well, one day a woman as was in the house 
ses to me, ses she, ‘Don’t you go past the Deaf and Dumb School as you 
goes home?’ So I ses, ‘Yes.’ So ses she, ‘Would you mind callin’ there 
and takin’ a message to my little gal as is in there deaf and dumb” 
So I ses, ‘No.’ Well, I goos, and they lets me in, and I tells the 
message, and they shows me the kid what it was for. Pooty little gal! 
So they tells her the message, and then she begins making orts and 
crosses like on her hands. ‘What's she a doin’ that for?’ I ses. 
‘She’s a talkin’ to you,’ ses they. ‘Oh!’ I ses, what's she 
talkin’ about?’ ‘She says you're a good boy for comin’ and tellin’ 
her about her mother, and she loves you.’ Blessed if I could help 
laughin’! So I ses, ‘There ain't no call for her to say that.’ Pooty 
little kid she was! I stayed there a goodish bit, and walked about the 
garden with her, and what d’ye think? Presently she takes a fancy for 
some of my jacket buttons—brass ‘uns they was, with the name of the 
“house” on ’em—and I cuts four on em off and gives her. Well, when I 
give her them, blow me if she didn’t want one of the brass buckles off 
my shoes. Well, you mightn’t think it, but I gave her that too.’-- 
‘Didn't yer get into a row when you got back ?’ some listener asked,— 
‘Rather! Got kep without dinner and walloped as well, as I wouldn't 
tell what I'd done with ‘em. Then they was goin’ to wallop me again, 
so I thought I'd cheek it out; so I up and told the master all about it.’ 
—‘ And got it wuss ?"—*‘ No, I didn't. The master give me new buttons 
and a buckle without saying another word, and my dinner along with 
my supper as well.’ 

Dante drew his pictures from hell, the Gazette from the casual 
ward of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s London parish, but the 
main difference between them is the difference of locale. No 
wonder respectable London is startled when brought face to face 
with such a reality, convinced for a week that its comfortable 
sleep is taken above a cesspool, sensible for a moment of the 
stench from the mora] miasma reeking down below. We trust 
the shudder will last a little longer than shudders usually do, 
and be as sharp and painful while it lasts as a physical fit 
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of ague. It is our disgrace all this, as much as that of these poor 
wretches, that we suffer respectability to blind us, and swallow little 
opiates of dogma and tonics in the shape of culture till we become 
insensible, are as little awake to the lives, and characters, and 
habits, and wants of the class at the base of society—weak because 
of its rotting base,—as if we were actually asleep. 

The first reflections produced by the narrative are of course 
patent. The externals of thissavagery must be improved first of 
all. My. Farnall, a person who, whenever he turas up in public, 
as he does about twice a week, leaves the impression that he has 
an idea of duty outside routine, has swept away the shed, but 
brick wards need watchfulness as much as wooden ones. There 
ought to be a bright light and a warder in every such place, light 
which shall give respectability some fair chance of maintaining 
order, a warder paid to keep awake and see that external civiliza- 
tion at least shall be maintained, that it shall not be dangerous 
to carry boots into a workhouse yard, certain loss to be dressed 
with decency. Guardians must be induced to find accommo- 
dation as good and as bare as that of prisons or of the charitable 
refuges, and if necessary coerced by sharp legislation into 
attending to their responsibilities, The stint of work should be 
exacted as sternly and regularly as in prison, the discipline made as 
thorough as that of a reformatory school, the deeent tramps—~and 
there were comparatively decent men even in that shed— 
encouraged to support the visible authority of the ward. They 
would have done it even there, had there been one warder with a 
staff to legalize their proceedings. Major Lyon and guardians of 
his stamp say much of the necessity of making the casual wards 
distasteful, and they are not wrong except in the motive which 
prompts the argument, but the way to make them distasteful is 
to civilize them, to enforce order and deceacy, and that silence 
which is so oppressive to the lawless. Why should not silence be 
an absolute rule after ten o'clock, or why admit casuals at seven, 
hours before sleep to men of their habits—culture and crime equally 
producing that form of sleeplessness—is even possible. ‘That much 
Mr. Villiers can secure, and probably will, for it is one feature of an 
over fastidious society that it pities these utter outcasts who can 
never tread upon its heels, these floating atoms in the human cess- 
pool, more than it doos the labourer, whose wretchedness may be 
a3 deep, but who is not outside civilization, and may, as he ascends, 
be troublesome. More has been done in England in ten years for 
the convict and the casual than in a century for the labourer. Mr. 
Villiers will find pleaty of support in Parliament in reforming 
London workhouses, and if he does not choose to avail himself of 
it—for able as he is, he avoids initiative much too carefully—some 
ong else must. But when that has been done, nothing has been 
accomplished of all that ought by this time to be finished. The 
nation is bound to strike at the root of the evil, or at all 
events try to strike, try whether it be not possible not only 
to extinguish the Lambeth shed, but the want and the vice 
which made a visit to that shed such an abomination. It may be 
that effort will in one respect fail. It may be that no chemical 
compound of many substances such as society has become can be 
manufactured without a nasty precipitate, that a residuum is a 
necessity no more to be got rid of than sewage, but at least 
deodorization is not beyond the potency of science, and we are 
bound to try its power. Severity, as recommended by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is in a society constituted like ours out of the ques- 
tion, even were it justifiable to punish the uncivilized for mere 
idleness while the civilized may be as idle as they please. Too 
many tramps are industrious men out of work, or Irishmen un- 
civilized but not criminal, for us to declare every tramp, as our cor- 
respondent ‘Ll. D.” seems to wish, ‘‘ presumptively a criminal,” 
but discipline up to the point of maintaining order is always just, 
and almost always beneficial. We may go on improving dwell- 
ings, supervising lodging-houses—which need supervision quite as 
badly as the Lambeth shel—and suppressing violence, but it is 
only by creating wants physical as well as mental that we shall 
ever succeed in enlisting the allies without whom we can effect 
nothing, the uncivilized class themselves. (ret tramps to want 
civilization, though it be but the civilization of an orderly 
pot-house, and half our That want can 
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be created—and we know how wearisome the truism sounds— | 


only by education. To our minds the worst fact 
nected with the narrative of the Pull Mu/l Gazette is that it will 
instruct every class save one, the wretched sectarians who now 
alone in England prevent the first and greatest measure from 
without for the improvement of our people, universal and coin- 
pulsory education ; who will not cleanse a cesspool unless the 
buckets are stamped with some profession of faith; who value 
proselytes more than men, and would see the English people go 
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back to woad sooner than they should advance as members of any 
seet but their own. If anything could make us tolerate a work- 
man Parliament, it would be the sharp and final lesson these men 
would get, the revolutionary energy with which such an assembly 
would strike, not at casual wards, but at the ignorance and 
neglect and misery which fill them, till London this week feels 
as if it had been sleeping, like the brave author of the narrative 
which has awakened it, on a bed made endurable only by turning 
the blood which spotted it downwards to the floor. ‘ 





ERNEST SOUTHEY’S EXIT. 
TEPHEN FORWOOD, or, to give him the name by which 
as an actor he elected to be set down on the play-bill of the 
world, Ernest Southey, seems to have kept up for himself the stage 
illusion to the very last, and to have found in the chaplain of 
Maidstone Gaol a gentleman but too ready, either from weakness 
or some other cause, to play out with him the last tragic scene in 
the spirit of hisown conception as manager. ‘The only thing which 
must in the end have affected the condemned man bitterly was that, 
although the last tableau on Thursday week was dramatic enough 
for any catastrophe,—the snow falling and the wind blowing as 
mercilessly as if Nature wished to gratify the unhappy man’s love 
of spectacle, and ensure him a grand exit from the scene,—yet the 
effect of these too vivid influences upon the audience assembled to 
wituess his last effort was discouraging, and gave him but a thin 
house. It is painful to use such terms as these as to the last moments 
even of the most deeply stained of murderers ;—and, indeed, we do 
not suppose that he was by any means the most guilty of murderers, 
if at least we speak of the guilt only of the final acts, for the 
dry-rot of an overpowering vanity seems to have eaten away his 
character so completely that he became at last little more than the 
actor of a part, even though he shed real blood instead of simu- 
lating it ; but the final scene is so completely in keeping with the 
wretched man’s own stage conceptions of his crime, and the view 
which he seems to have been permitted, if not encouraged, to take 
of his own moral and religious situation is so fearfully hollow 
and empty, that it becomes almost a social duty to wipe off the 
stage paint from his final ‘ get-up,’ and speak a little plainly 
of the theological ‘ treatment” which, as far as the evidence 
shows, this melodramatic murderer received before passing to 
the great judgment-seat. 

We must remember that the conception which this quasi- 
transpontine tragedian professed to take of his own crime was 
that he had been a high priest “ offering up” his children and 
wife for the good of society, and at the impulse of God, as 
Abraham was willing to offer up Isaac. Nay, in one of his 
papers he likens himself toa holier one than Abraham, and with 
calm blasphemy speaks of his struggle to murder his children as 
if it had been a struggle to do the will of God in a second Geth- 
semane :— 

“Tho suffering—the agony of suffering,” he says, “I endured in 

offering up the sacrifico—the agony I endured before I consented—tho 
exhausting efforts I made to save myself from the bitter cup—all prove 
at the expense of how much self-denial and self-sacrifice I accepted the 
duty of high priest on the occasion, and offered up for this people my 
whol family--my own children, and those of one who was loved by me 
with a refined purity of feeling such as we are told the beatified only 
really know. I offered them up for the nation’s good, for the cause of 
truth. I took all the suffering I could on me, for I well knew that I 
must be included in the sacrifice, and be offered up myself by my fel- 
low man. I was willing to seal the truth with my own death in this 
way—willing to endure all the fearful suffering which I foresaw and 
renlized would attend my incarceration, trial, and death; but I did not 
expect I should not be allowed to show the truth, and that my trial 
thereby would only be a gross mockery and an insult to justice.” 
The woman whom he loved with this “refined purity of feeling” 
was, as he knew, cohabiting with another man at the same time 
as with himself, indeed doubt was expressed by the witnesses on 
the trial as to whether the poisoned children were his owa or 
not. ‘The beatified,” therefore, if Southey were not, in these 
remarks, merely playing his melodramatic part, are not in his 
estimation remarkable for decency of life. In another part of 
the same paper he assumes for himself a more definitely stage 
part, anil instead of likening himself to our Lord, compares himself 
to Virginius, who slew his daughter to save her from shame :— 

“ Could my coming death show me that it will fulfil my life’s purpose, 
I shall feel that Iam going to my life in that death—to my real life. 
It would prove to demonstration my belief that I was saving the real 
lives of my children in saving them from the certainty of moral de- 
struction, and saving by the same means thousands of lives besides, both 
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and the ultimate truth will in time be seen to be on my side. To save 
from moral death by tho sacrifice of mere physical life is admitted to be 
a virtue in the case of Virginius, whose act was one of heart-breaking 
virtue. In his case the danger of his daughter’s virtue and her dis- 
honour are especially estimated, and obviously led to the sacrifice, but 
not more certainly than in the case of my own, in which I strove to 
prevent what was really danger to the moral lifo of my family; but 
neither the court of justice nor the people of England would hear the 
truth—they would not receive the light—they have allowed a spirit of 
hate and vengeance to blind them. I appoaled in vain, and was left at 
last with my awful sufferings and despair. The laws and customs of 
England were to me a denial of justice and an outrage upon humanity, 
and I sunk under the unsupportable load of misery which crushed me 
to the earth.” 

And this is the same man, remember, who proposed to himself 
to become a billiard-marker, on the ground that “even in 
billiards I reasoned that I could therein show to men of position 
and power that I was governed by principles and aims which were 
worthy of better employment, and I then engaged to conduct a 
‘billiard establishment.” Clearly, if we know one thing for certain 
about this man’s life, it is that he was the good-example-boy 
of some private schools, so far gone in the ‘‘ example” disease, that 
when his ‘ good example’ had openly and conspicuously degenerated 
into the worst possible example, he was still able to keep up the 
illusion about it, and say of himself, in his shabbiest and lowest 
condition, ‘Now here is a billiard-marker winning money 
from gentlemen at play, in order to show the high principles 
and aims by which he is actuated.’ No wonder that 
such a man as this should lose all sense of the difference 
between his true motives and his sham motives, and should 
murder five people without any feeling of shame or remorse, 
only that he might appear to the world in the grand character of 
a high priest, or a stern Roman father,—he did not much care 
which so long as people pointed at him and wondered at the 
terrible magnificence of his deed. ‘The dramatic side of death, 
at least of the death of others, was the only one that continued 
to have any meaning for him. He saw that in some respects a 
greater sensation might be produced by actual murder on a large 
scale than by the simulated murder of the stage, —which, curiously 
enough, there is no evidence that he ever tried,—and it does not 
seem to have occurred to him whether he had the right or not to 
use real poison and loaded pistols as stage properties, and oblige a 
little crowd to die in earnest, in order that he might thrill 
England with a genuine horror. 

Well, such was the man with whom when convicted the Maid- 
stone-Gaol theologians had to do, and we do not know that there 
was anything that could have been done for him in the short space of 
life allotted to him on earth, especially as that short space of life was 
doomed to end exactly with the sort of scenic effect that had prosti- 
tuted his whole imagination. If he could by some moral compulsion 
have been forced to become suddenly and absolutely obscure, and 
to live, say another lifetime, without ever attracting a single spark 
of theatrical interest from any one, he might possibly have begun 
to learn something of the realities of life. Buta more hopeless 
endeavour than to effect a sudden conversion of a man whose whole 
nature and conscience had worn away to a mere gaudy stage- 
dress, and to do this with the prospect of a grand spectacle—a 
tragic exit from the stage—glittering before his eyes, we cannot 
conceive. He appears to have been fed with Bishop Butler's 
Analogy, Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought, Liddon’s Uni- 
versity Sermons, Mr. Robertson's Sermons,—and all with this effect, 
—that while at his last hour he assured the people that he died 
“trusting only to the merits of the God-Man Jesus Christ,” he 
declined steadily to admit that he had been guilty of any- 
thing but original sin common to him and all the other mem- 
bers of the human race. “ My acts,” he said to the chap- 
lain, “in putting my three adopted children and Mrs. 


Forwood and my daughter to death, were attributable to | 


motives which, so far as I can by the keenest self-analysis 
determine, were of a virtuous character; but I now feel all human 
motives are sinful, and I acknowledge every act of my life to be a 
sin. I believe all human actions to be sinful even those which 
according to the human standard are considered to be virtues.” 
The chaplain, it is said, then asked him whether he acknowledged 
the justice of the sentence of the law, and “he replied in an 
emphatic manner that he did not do so, observing at the same 
time that he thought his acts should be measured by some higher 
standard than human laws ;”"—which seems to us to mean simply 
that he perceived a new dramatic element in the doctrine of 
original sin and salvation by the merits of Christ alone, which he 
could safely adapt into his part without ceasing to be that great 


high priest or Roman father, whose parts combined in one 
he had been striving to act. By help of confessing to 
‘original sin’ and professing individual innocence of any 
guilt except the guilt of being a man, he could secure the 
co-operation and partial sympathy of his clerical co-actor, and 
bring the tragedy to a close without putting off the speculative 
glory of a Hamlet, nay gaining something like an Horatio to do the 
confidential friend receiving his last breath. We had been 
very indignant in his prison that he was not allowed to wrap 
himself gloomily in the cloak of solitary meditation which he 
thought appropriate to his position, and had indulged in these 
theatric strains :— 

“Tf solemn preparatjon by me for eternity is a duty recognized aud 
urged upon me by the State, its conduct in certain respects is a direct 
denial and even a profane mockery thereof. The constant presence of a 
second person, combined as it is with a light always kept burning ia 
the room, renders it absolutely impossible for mo to realize that total 
isolation from the world, that solemn feeling of being entirely alone with 
God, which I have known in the deep and blessed experiences of the 
times that are passed. The materialism present seems to annul or absorb 
my volitions, as if the soul being so sensatized had not power to resist the 
magnetic animal influence. It constantly sinks and chains me down to 
its own low level, when I would be in close communion with the Risen 
from the Dead—when I would be asking Him to reveal f me if He is 
the way—when I would be pouring out my soul to Him for His com- 
passion and help. It is really putting an impassable barrier between 
me and heaven, which precludes me from the use of those means by 
which we can alone got there. It is as if the State, having heinously 
persecuted me and driven me out of this life, puts with satanic malig- 
nity, by its regulations, an individual to stand and watch that I do not 
escape its cruol clutches by reaching heaven before my time, and to pull 
me down in any attempt I might mako to get there. I wish to be left 
alone with God.” 


And on the scaffold he kept up the part,—we doubt whether it 
had not ceased to be a part, whether it was not almost all that 
was left of him which thus struggled for a theatric effect,—to the 
last. Ile requested the chaplain as a favour that he would only 
utter the sentence of prayer he should dictate to him, which was, 
“Lord, into Thy hands we commend the soul of this our brother, 
for Thou hast redeemed him, O Lord, thou Gol of Truth.” The 
prisoner said that his reason for this was that ‘he wished to con- 
centrate the whole powers of his soul and spirit into one mighty 
act of volition,” aud render himself up to Gol in the words he 
mentioned. His request was of cours: complied with, and so 
the unhappy actor, giving express notice of ** one mighty act of 
volition” that was to wring, as it were by a sudden and dra- 
matic fulfilment of the condition of justification by faith, his 
right to eternal blessedness out of the very hands of God, and this 
without any penitence for his own evil—except what he could 
acknowledge in the name of human nature itself, —made his grand- 
iose exit from the stage. 

That any man should have been able to view life and death, the 
death of others no less than of himself, in so absolutely 
theatric a light, shocks us with the sort of pain carried home by 
any suggestion of the possibility of human nature dwindling to 
a mere outward show, all its reality and simplicity departed. 
But that our theology should help him to do so, by giving him hard 
metaphysics with which to cram himself into an affectation of in- 
tellectual conviction, and then by accepting his assurance that every 
act of his and every other life had been sinful, as equivaleut to 
an expression of penitence, and as a fair foundation for hope of 
God's pardon, seems to us absolutely monstrous. Is theology to 
become part of the mere stage properties of life? Cannot our clergy- 
men,—when engaged, too, in the saddest of clerical duties, those of 
prison chaplains,—teach nothing by sad sileuce in the presence 
of such a falsehood as Ernest Southey’s religious airs on his exit 
from the stage? Was it decent in them to consent to act in 
concert with him in this final bit of blasphemous extravaganza, 
a bit of which God and Christ were the subjects, and for which 
| the wretched man himself, if there was any fresh guilt possible to 
such a one, must incur yet additional suffering at the hands of his 
eternal Judge ? 
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| MARIAN ROOKE AND AMERICAN CITARACTERISTICS. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CorresPONDENT.] 

New York, January 5, 1866. 
lfap the Spectator of December 16 arrived in New York a few 
hours sooner, my letter of last week would have been devoted to 
the subject of this one. For since I wrote upon ‘ Culture in 
i America ” apropos of Marian Rooke, that novel has been published 
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here; and a careful reading of it so strongly confirmed my opinion 
of its authorship, formed and expressed upon an acquaintance with 
only three passages quoted in a review of it, that, regarded as it 
appeared to be on all sides in England as a book of unusual im- 
portance and interest because of its being ‘‘a picture of the 
Americans by one of themselves,” I thought that an examination 
of it by ‘‘one of themselves” might not be unprofitable. The 
statement by the editors of the Spectator that they know that the 
author of Marian Rooke is a New Englander confirmed rather 
than changed my purpose. For although there is no more profit- 
less occupation, to say the least, than attempting to show that that 
which is, is impossible, yet Hallam well says that we must even 
distrust positive testimony when the thing by its very self cries out 
(res ipsa per se vociferatur) to the contrary. Yet even on this 
ground I should not think of devoting a letter to the examination 
of a question of authorship upon internal evidence, were it not for 
the incidental revelation of traits of speech and manners in this 
country. 

The first striking indication in Marian Rooke of very imperfect 
knowledge of the people of this country appears in the language 
which he puts into the mouths of New England folk. A most 
important defect, I venture to say ; forifa man, native or alien, 
has not observed the people whom he undertakes to represent closely 
and intelligently enough to use their ordinary speech, his por- 
traiture, whatever his opportunities of observation, is very little 
to be trusted. And should it appear that he not only could not 
use their speech, but that he put into their mouths the very phrases 
distinctive of another people, the case against him would be still 
stronger. In both these predicaments the author of Marian Rooke 
is placed. He makes the Armstrongs, New England farmer folk, 
talk, men and women again and again, of “ toting,” i.e., carrying 
things about. Now ‘ tote” is a distinctively Southern word, coined 
by the negro slaves, and caught from them by their masters. It is 
never heard in New England, but appears in most of the imitations 
of the ** American language” which are attempted by British writers. 
I pass over other indications of a similar ignorance, to notice the more 
significant use of words and phrases peculiarly and very strikingly 
British. In my previous letter I remarked the use of ‘‘ nothink” 
in the passages quoted by the reviewer; and this word, and any- 
think,” and “everythin,” are scattered plentifully through the 
book, Now this vulgarism is distinctive here of people of Sairey 
Gamp’s origin and breeding, and is as foreign to any and all of 
our people as Greek or German. And yet the author even makes 
his absurd editor write ‘“‘nothink.” So again and again he makes 
Yankees use ‘‘ leastways.” Thus, ‘‘ There won’t be no fight ; least- 
ways, not if he saysnot.” This word is absolutely unknown here. So 
also are “ scholard,” ‘‘credick,” ‘twict,” and “allus” for 
“always.” These corruptions, which the author puts into Yankee 
mouths, are all distinctive cockneyisms; the shibboleths by 
which, even failing other peculiar traits, we can tell that an 
illiterate person was born and bred in the Old England and not 
in the New. He makes Lafayette Sloper call a man a “ring- 
tailed, high-falootin top-sawyer,”’ and Mrs. Armstrong, a Yankee 
farmer’s wife, say that ‘‘the hard lines was rather tucked on to 
us just then.” Now both these phrases are dinstinctive British 
slang. ‘Top Sawyer” might possibly be understood by a Yankee 
farmer; but *‘ hard lines ” would be Greek to any Yankee, even of 
t’:2 instructed classes, who had not heard it used in England or here 
by Englishmen who affect it, and who I have observed are generally 
educated men. But again, Mr. Rivingstone, an intelligent and 
cultivate 1 man of sup2rior social position, is made to say, ‘* She 
thought you had qualities which would ripen into valuable ones 
for your country. A great politician is VMarian;” and the author 
himself, describing his hero, writes, ‘‘ He had a great many good 
qualities, Aad Hugh.” This reminds us of Mr. Dickens's 
‘¢ Todgers’s ; it hadn’t been painted for a long while, hadn't 
Todgers’s.” ‘This construction is unknown here ; and so singular 
as always to excite remark and amusement when we meet it in 
books written by British authors. ‘ Luggage,” and “ van,” used 
by the author himself for baggage and waggon, excite remark ; 
but not so much as Mrs. Armstrong's calling her sheets and 
towels ‘ linen fixins,"’ a ludicrous misapplication of the Western 
phrase ‘ fixin,” just such as might be made by, and pardoned 
in, a British tourist. Of the pertinence of these criticisms to 
the question of the valueof Marian Rooke asa representation of 
America, by an American, no matter what may be author's 
birth, you can easily judge. Suppose a writer professing to 
represent society in England should make an English farmer 
or professional man say, ‘‘ Coom, strannger, bide a wee, an’ 
liquor up. I rayther guess we con ‘ave soom werry hegstraw- 
nary yil yer, an’ aiblins a brandy smash, soom arf-an’-arf, or a 





drap poonch. Ve can put hourselves houtside o’ some svipes hany- 
how. Yes, Sir-ee!” What would the observation which resulted 
in such a hotchpot of Scotticism, cockneyism, provincialism, and 
Americanism be valued at? Would it not be regarded as proof 
of alien ignorance? that some Yankee had used his indiscriminate 
reminiscences of the language he had met with in English novels, 
and betrayed himself as well by his mixture of your dialects, as 
by the unconscious use of that of his own country? And even if 
you did know that he was born in England, would that add value 
to his book in this respect? And yet the passage in the case sup- 
posed above is only a true, although it is a condensed example, of 
the confusion of tongues throughout Marian Rooke.  Zelotes 
Pangburn, too, is taken not from life, but from Dickens. He is 
a careful, although a caricatured, imitation of Elijah Pogram, 
himself so monstrous a caricature as to be almost ‘a chimera in 
avacuum.” If any one likes to believe that any creature here out 
of the madhouse talks in this style, ‘The Mounting Clarion 
is true, Sir, as the needle to the pole, to them immutable 
principles of public weal and commercial rectitood, whereon it 
first took its proud stand and mocked the embattled world! ‘That's 
so!”—we have not the slightest objection. But, all the same, 
Pangburn is but magnified Pogram. And the idea of an editor 
here, of whatever class, or however he might pronounce writing 
‘“‘Forgit the feverish thirst for gold in Karmer pursoots,” and 
half a page more like this, as Pangburn does, is too absurd to 
merit a moment’s attention. And how can I sufficiently charac- 
terize the ignorance of manners exhibite? (although perhaps not 
possessed, if negation can be possessed) by an author who describes 
among the guests at the elegant Mrs. Egremont’s ball Broadway 
shopmen in militia uniforms, and who represents Mr. Dyce 
Parapet, the serenest and most transparent of all his highnesses, 
as walking down Fifth Avenue in the morning dressed in pearl- 
coloured trousers, a glossy black coat, and a white cravat! A 
black coat and pearl-coloured trousers! A black coat and a white 
cravat in the morning, and in the street! Which would cause 
more amazement, the militia uniforms at Mrs. Egremont’s ball, or 
Mr. Parapet’s costume in the Fifth Avenue, I cannot undertake to- 
decide, but when I read these two passages to a little innocent 
and unsuspecting circle, there went up such a chorus of laughter as 
it did my heart good to hear. I have already told my readers how 
false the character of Mr. Parapet is as the representation of any 
class in this country, however small. This may perhaps be regarded 
as mere matter of opinion, or it may be said that the Parapets are 
so elevated as to be beyond your correspondent’s range of vision. 
And I frankly a‘mit that if there be a class of Parapets here, 
however small, they are so high-born, so cultivated, so rich, and so 
exclusive that I have not even heard of their existence. But my 
humble eyes are good enough to see a stone wall or a house, even 
although a Parapet dwell therein. Mr. Parapet’s house in New 
York is described as built ‘‘ of solid sombre old grey granite and 
dingy red bricks,” and as standing alone ‘‘in its own grounds, 
which were large enough tocontain a whole block of parvenu fabrics, 
and shaded by vast elms, which threw their protecting arms far 
above even its own lofty gables.” Now I have gone to and fro in 
New York from one end to the other, and from one side to the other, 
since I was a boy in my teens, and I assure you that there is not 
and has not been for twenty years, a house in the city which 
in the slightest degree resembles this picture. I heartily wish there 
were many. Not more correct is the description of the * treeless 
wastes which surrounded ” the houses in New England, and ‘the 
mathematically straight roads which led to them.” I have driven 
and ridden not a little through all parts of New England except 
Maine, and what is better, walked over its roads and through its 
lanes with knapsack on shoulder or rol in hand, and I assure you 
that around houses there trees are not only left standing, but care- 
fully preserved and highly prized. ‘There there ave elms which 
lift their great branches over gabled or gambrilled roofs, and 
maples, walnuts, and great oaks. New England elms are famous 
the country over, and their girth and spread are truly vast. Old 
elms and maples line the whole main street on both sides in many 
a New England farming village. Aud as to the roads being 
mathematically straight, or anything of the kind, it might as 
truly be said that in New England all S's are made straight like 
I’s. This sounds like a repetition, with a difference, of the old 
tourist's complaint of the straightness of the streets in our cities 
—a complaint which is well founded as regards the new streets, 
and with which I heartily sympathize. But in the old part of 
New York the streets are crooked and narrow enough, and in 
Boston they are almost all so crooked that the tradition that 
they are ancient cow tracks seems well founded, and there is 
reason for believing that many persons who have unaccountably 
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disappeared there . 
in those labyrinthine ways, vainly seeking the spot from 
which they started. The truth is, that streets being made 
for the convenience of traffic or passage, when laid out here by 
the surveyor and the engineer they are made straight if possible, 
pecause a straight line is the shortest distance between any two 
points. Streets which were not laid out, but grew, turn and 
wind in a way that pleases the eye and worries carmen and drivers 
generally. How it is with streets lail out in European cities 
within the last thirty or forty years my rea lers can tell better 
than Lean. If they are crooke, the drivers, like the author of 
Marian Rooke, may attribute the inconvenient picturesqueness to 
« democracy.” 

Besides all these, there are many other passages in this book 
which, by a slight turn of thought and phrase, seem to betray 
the unconscious mood of an outside observer ; such as one in which 
the gold-hunters are spoken of as seeking for ** what Chey called 
a paying location,” the phrase being common the country over ; 
and Luke Arinstrong being said to have waited for his oppor- 
tunity with the ‘‘cool, stealfast perseverance of his countrymen.” 
But, passing by such indirect revelations of mental attitule as 
these, what shall we say of a New England man who writes thus 
of his countrymen ?—"* And yet, although his [Hugh Gifford’s) 
kinsmen were hard and base-mind «t men, in this particular respect 
they differed not from most New Englanlers around them.” But 
I at least shall not dispute this point with any one, least of all 
with a New England man, who going abroad to tell the world that 
most New Englan1 men are base-minded, thus does what is in his 
power to verify his accusation. Dut when he makes Luke Arm- 
strong, sitting in the great old Connecticut farmhouse standing on 
acres Which had been in his family for two hundred years, say to 
Hugh Gifford, “* Why, you know, you are educated—a gentle- 
man, and we are only poor farmers. It is not natural, even ina 
Republic, for us to be exactly like equals,” I will say that he so 
misrepresents the relations of society in New England in this 
respect, that faithful as his pictures are in some others, he cannot 
be trusted as a safe guide in any. ‘The most democratic of all 
rights is the right to choose one’s companions, and people here 
have the sense to choose those whose tastes and habits are like 
their own, and with whom companionship may be mutually agree- 
able. A man like Luke Armstrong would never thrust himself 
into company where he was not welcome, but the same 
self-respect which would prevent his doing that, would also 
make iv quite impossible for him to talk to another man about 
not being his equal because that other had more book learning and 
more of the conventional ways of polished society. Moreover, New 
England farmers of the position of the Armstrongs do not talk and 
act in the uncouth manner attributed to them by the author. I 
have sat at table with a New England farmer, not an exceptional 
man, who came in from workings in the field with his harvesters, 
and heard him reason well upon theology and politics, and his wife, 
who had had no small part in the preparation of our dinner, talk 
with taste and knowledge of Colley Cibber and his contemporaries. 
I must confess, however, that the good lady called the theatrical 
exquisite ** Kibber ;” but that was a chance solecism in which she 
would have been corrected by almost any of her circle of 
acquaintances. 

But the most extraordinary misrepresentatioa in this book is in 
respect to the position of its heroine. Marian Rooke is plainly a 
quadroon girl, who hal been at once the daughter and the slave 


of a Southern planter. ‘This is not distinctly stated, but it is very | 


plainly intimated, yet almost sup2rfluously, for the mere deserip- 
tion of her person shows at once what she is. And yet this quad- 
roon, or posssibly octoroon—it makes no difference—is repre- 
sented as being eagerly sought in marriage by two New Englanders, 
who do not exhibit the least hesitation at the prospect of an infusion 
of negro blood into their families—a condition of things so un- 
heard of, so abnormal, as to be justly set down among those 
possibilities so remote that we call them impossible. 
Englander like Hugh Gifford might possibly, although it is very 
improbable, become so enamoured of a girl like Marian Rooke as 
to follow her, if she fled him, the world over. But make her his 
wife ? And as to Luke Armstrong, he would turn even 
more resolutely away. Witness recent events in Connecticut, 
where the offending white was not a Yankee, but an Irish emi- 
grant. And yet Marian Rooke is made by this author not only 
to have two Yankee suitors, but to live ina family of Yankeos, 
and to enter the best circles of New York society without the 
slightest demur on any side. Such a thing is unheard of,— 
absolutely impossible. As to her parentage, which is knowa to 


Never. 


her farmer friends and her lovers, being unsuspecte] by others, | Yours traly, 


A New 


| Police. 
‘might be absorbel with advantage into such an establishment.— 


in past years are still wandering about |that is not to be presumed. The quadroon or the octoroon is 


|known at a glance, not by darkness of skin, but by other signs 
more unmistakeable. Remember, I beg, that the question here is 
|not as to the justice of a prejudice, but the truthfulness of a 
professed representation of society. 
And now, after all this criticism, it is only right that I should 
| say, and I say it with great pleasure, that Marian Rooke is a book 
‘full of ability and of the evidences of close observation. Faulty 
as it is in detail, in the general conduct of its story it is good and 
true. Its representations of early California life are according 
to my information correct in the main, although much exag- 
gerated and caricature], as indeed all its pictures of inferior society 
are; and its revelations of the working of political machinery in New 
York may be trusted in all respects, always making allowance for 
astrong tinge of caricature and a great heightening oflocal colour. 
With the general chastening purpose and sober spirit of the book 
I also beg leave to express my entire accordance. I only wish to 
show that, whether written by a New or an Old Englander, it is 
the production of a man who has lived so much out of the current 
of New England life, that his testimony on all points cannot 
safely be accepted as that of A YANKEE. 


TiLE MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 
[fo tue Eprror or tuk “ Sercraror.”) 

Sir,—In the capital article in last week's Spectator upoa the 
Master of the Rolls and his detractors you, unwittingly no doubt, 
drew an inference, in some measure erroneous, with regard to the 
estimation in which that learned judge stands in the opinion of 
the legal profession, from the fact of the large numer of cxv1ses 
set down before him. His Honour has for many years hal the 
good fortune to have procured chief clerks presiding in his cham- 
bers who seems | exactly fittel by nature for their office, full of 
talent and energy, aul sparing no time or trouble for the benefit 
of the suitor. ‘Tie consaytence is that we solicitors almost asa 
rule take every suit in which the chief onus of the business lies 
in chambers (at least four-fifths of the suits being, be it remem- 
bered, suits for the alministration of estates, in which the 
judge has literally uothing ta do, and the clerk everything) to 
this branch of the Court. And this accouats, too, in a great measure 
for the majority of Charity schemes, as mentioned in your article, 
coming before his Lordship, instead of one of the Vice-Chancellors, 
who do not enjoy by any meas equal alvantage in chambers. 
Lately the pressure of work became so great that an extra chief 
clerk was actually appointed to the Master of the Rolls, although 
the Vice-Chancellors still coatinued with the old number. 

There can be little doudt but that the Master of the Rolls is 
| generally regarded as adeyerous judge. As a rather sporting 
().C. once said to ma, he “ rushes terribly at his fences.” At the 
sune time he certainly gets through a large proportion of business, 
and much of it well. —Your obedient servant, 

A Sotciror, 
* CASUAL” WARDS. 
[To rue Eprror or rar “ Seecraror.”] 

Sir, — The frightful revelation of the morality of the Casual 
Wards of our workhouses made by the correspondent of the Pal/ 
Mall Gazette, will set us thinking upon more trying questions 
than those of the adequacy of the accommodation provide:l for our 
vagrant class. ‘The appalling feature of the case is not that there 
should be som: hunin beings in Lonlon so hopelessly demo- 
ralized, but that their number should be so vast as the statistics of 
our refuges and casual wards would make it. 

The questions which szem to be pressed upon us are such as 
these 

Is not philanthropy utterly incompetent to deal with the dregs 
or refuse of an enormous and a chaotic population? Is there not 
reason to fear that the recent multiplication of refuges and the 
| opening of unlimited casual wards may have had some effect in 
' fostering the growth of the class of habitual vagabonds? Is it 

not necessary to regard this class as presumptively criminal, or 
| to bring it under prison discipline ? 


— 





| If so, it would surely be desirable to separate the nightly relief 
of casual vagrants from the workhouse system. 


The obvious 
course in such a case would be to establish asylums—say four 


' or five—in different parts of London for the reception of such 


persons, and to place them uuder the control of the Metropolitan 
The existing refuges, as well as the casual wards, 
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BOOKS. 
ae 
CHARLES LAMB.* 
Mr. F'rrzGerAvp thinks it necessary, because he writes about 
Lamb, to affect to be Lambish, just as persons writing about 
Carlyle are often absurd enough to be Carlylish, and to discourse 
on ‘the great fact of the man Carlyle.” Because Lamb loved 
rambling on without any method but the turns of his own 
humour, Mr. Fitzgerald rambles on about Lamb without any 
method at all. ‘Is it fanciful,” he says, ‘‘ to suppose that a 
treatment a little fitful and rambling would be almost in keeping 
with Lamb’s own nature, which might have shrunk from the 
more formal honours of official biography ?” We shouid say it is 
fanciful, —quite fanciful,—in any one to whom the * fitful and 
rambling ” treatment is not the natural and fitting literary expres- 
sion, which it was to Lamb. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's fitfulness and 
ramblingness are a little like an elderly spinster’s girlish ways,— 
like Merry Pecksniff's carly fascinations. When Mr. Pecksniff 
showed Martin Chuzzlewit round his new home, he just opened 
the bedroom door where the Miss Pecksniffs slept, and said 





to Martin, ‘* Birds, flowers, you see, Martin,—such things 
as girls love!” but the birds were, says the biographer, 


limited to a lam2 sparrow, which hal been captured and 
imprisoned in an old cage expressly for the occasion. ‘This is 
a little the effect left upon us by Mr. Fitzgerald’s Lambishness 
in discoursing about Lamb. He seems to say, ‘ Bookstalls, 
folios, bindings, oddities, you see, dear readers, such things as 
Lamb loved,” and then to put on quaintish, sly freaks of man- 
ner, the tears-and-smiles mood, to tread daintily with no visible 
occasion for dainty treading, to fall into extasies about nothing 
particular because it was Lamb's way, and fall out of them again 
with difficulty in anything but Lamb's way, and all because in 
talking about Lamb he wants to be Lambish, instead of forming 
any connected or distinct conception of him and his genius. Thus, 
for example :— 

“Even over the stall-keepers themselves, their calling exercises a 

chastening influence. They are generally sfmwp/e men, rarely griping. 
So with those who explore the stalls. They have a special eye, a quick 
glance that runs along the shelves: which as it lights on the peculiar 
rusted back—say the tarnished but mellow ‘bit’ of old French red 
morocco—kindles with an eagle glance. So with their touch, which is 
almost tender, opening with a familiar but cautious reverence, and 
laying the book back softly, not ramming it violently between its fellows, 
to the certain abrasion of its sides, as rude heretics do. After all, it is 
a good and redeeming toleration in those who watch over public build- 
ings, bridge parapets, and the like, who suffer the humble professors of 
this craft, and allow to their shelves wall space. This is a redeeming 
feature in our hard, practical age; and who shall say that it is nota 
warm, pleasant, and appropriate furniture—like ivy for a wall—for the 
outside of inns of court, for the long stretch of the Quai Veltaire, and 
the bases of the Academy pillars in gay Paris? It gives a subdued 
monastic or scholastic air, that tells of quiet men and gentle scholars— 
gentle scholars, like Walter Scott, Lam), and a hundred others.” 
We suppose the value of that must be that Mr. Fitzgerald thinks 
it the sort of thing Lamb would have said. Certainly it does not 
strike us as at all true of modern bookstall-keepers, bookstall fre- 
quenters, or bookstall permitters. Iu London, bookstalls, even if 
they have this softening iniluence on the hard culture of the day, 
have seldom now any privilege of access to places where other and 
vulgarer stalls are not also allowed. ‘Then, speaking of Lamb's 
appearances in Hone’s Erery-Day Book, Mr. Fitzgerald gets into 
a rapture about nothing, and says :— 

“ He is ‘brought out’ by an allusion to Sir Jeffrey Dunstan, whom he 

had met and seen at his dwelling. ‘A strong odour of burnt bones, I 
remember, blending with the scent of horse-flesh reeking into dogs’ 
meat, and only relieved a little by the breathings of a few brick-kilns, 
made up the atmosphere.’ This is one of Lamb's wonderful ‘ gatherings’ 
of oddness; and even the quaint position of the words ‘I remember’ 
is worthy of study.” 
What there is quaint or ‘ worthy of study’ in the position of 
the words ‘I remember’ we are quite unable to see. Lamb him- 
self would probably have regarded ‘study’ of that point as 
decidedly imbecile. Or again :— 

‘A correspondent, Tim Tims, gossiping about the ass brings out 
Lamb again to plead for this suffering servant. ‘Nature did pru- 
dently in furnishing him with a tegument impervious to ordinary 
stripes. . . His back offers no mark to a puny foeman. To a com- 
mon whip or switch his side presents an absolute insensibility. .... . 
His jerkin is well fortified... .. Contemplating this natural saf 
guard, his fortified exterior, it is with pain I view the sleek, foppish. 
combed, and curried person of this animal, as he is transmuted aid! 
disnaturalized at watering-places, &c., where they affect to make a 
palfrey of him, Fie on all such sophisticating! It will never do, 
Master Groom. Something of his honest shaggy exterior will peep up 
in spite of you—his good, rough, native pine-apple coating.’ Pine-app!e 
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coating! How truly after Lamb's mind, the deceit in suggesting an 
agreeable image, which, on a second's reflection, shows us quite a dif- 
ferent idea. Nothing, too, is more remarkable in him than his airy and 
special use of the ‘ &c.’” : 

This is indeed indulging in force] raptures over deep no-mean- 
‘Airy use of the &c.’ because Lamb, instead of putting 
places of amusement, sight-seeing places, and 
the like,” shorteas down his meaning, asa good essayist should, 
with an ‘&e.’ Nor do we imagine that Lamb, even if warned by 
Mr. Fitzgerald that he ha: been very subtle about the pine-apple 
coating of the ass, would have been able to take credit for really 
ineaning it. If he did mean to suggest, and thea balk his readers of, 
the agreeable idea of the taste of pine-apple, in using the illustration 


ings. 


at watering-places, 


of ‘* pine-apple coating” to express the hardness of the ass’s skin, 
we do not see the humour of the freak. What was more in his 
mind perhaps was to suggest the value of the ass, by the strong 
shag coat nature had given to him and to the pine-apple alike. 
But to us this sort of forced critical rapture over an imaginary 
touch that no one would really cwe about even if it were 
seriously meant, has rather a tendency to provoke,—if any- 
thing could provoke us with Lamb,—than to heighten our 
regard for him. ‘The only respectable criticisms we have 
found in this book are, first, the suggestion of a certain 
analogy between Dickens's and Lamb’s treatment of old childish 
recollections,—like Noah’s arks, for instance,—and next the 
observation, not perhaps very recondite, that in the title of 
Lamb's essay on “The Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis” 
‘there is an art and significance in the choice of the word ‘ decay ;’ 
it is the key to the whole essay that follows, conveying, as it were, 
that mendicaney was one of the choice blessings and pleasant 
things of life, decaying away just as the old artificial fountains 
in the old squares of Lon lon were being bricked up and abolished.” 
This is a just but surely rather obvious remawk, considering that 
Lamb callel his essay expressly * A Complaint of the Decay of 
Beggars iu the Metropolis.” My. Fitzgerald's book affords us, on 
the whole, bat a small net profit of respectable criticism, for 229 
pages of rambling matter, though we readily admit that a certain 
considerable proportion of the space is taken up with extracts— 
often good—from the more seattered writings of Lamb, which 
are not always easy to lay your hand upon. Still, even this 
benefit is sadly diluted by artiticial raptures; for, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
while doing his very best to serew up his mind into the quaint 
simplicities of ‘* Lam) the frolic and the gentle,” succeeds only in 
attaining a very awkward and far from frolicsome simp! 

A real study of Lamb,—not an ctwle, if what Mr. Fitzgerald 
has written be an ctude, —illustrating the different kinds of his 
humour and his pathos, and their relation to each other, would 
have been a fine subject for an essay, though there are not many 
perhaps who could adequately work it out. Leigh Hunt used to 
say of Lamb that he had a head worthy of Aristotle, but a great 
disinclination to exert the powerful understanding which he really 
possessed. We believe a great secret of his humour will be found 
in this remark. Lamb saw clearly the inference to which reason 
on all sorts of subjects led, but deliberately shied at the light asa 
horse would shy at a sudden stream of light through the gap in a 
fence, and took to defending some arbitrary view cherished by old 
and dear associations instead. Nevertheless the gleam of light 
ver absent 


CSS8e. 


from which he turns away with such mock disgust 
from his mind, and he writes, not like Dr. Johnson, a downright 
earnest defence of what is old-fashioned or unreasonable, but a 
plea for it that is the more humorous because you see at every 
point that he is resolutely painting out the rational background 
which he dislikes and is trying to ignore atevery touch, ‘Thus his 
‘Complaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis,” is hamor- 
ous by that very emphasis and grandeur of encomium on the fast 
mendicants which betrays his knowledge of the truth 
It is the fertility of the resource which he lavishes in ex- 


is 0 


vanishing 
behind. 

eluding the truth, and excluding it by a picture intended to charm 
the eye far more than the reality he is seeking to paint out, which 


smiling to himself at his own 


betrays to us that he is all the time 
ingenuity, nay, indirectly painting his own mental smile, while 
professing to be busy on praise of the mendicants. ‘Thus he says 
of the beggar, *‘ IIe is the only man in the universe who is not 


obliged to stuly appearances. Che ups and downs of the world 


| concern him no longer. IIe alune continacth in one stay. No 
}iman iroubleth him with questioning his religion or politics. Ile 


u 





|is the only free man in the universe.” Or again, of the beg: 
who had Jost his lower limbs, and used to push himself about on his 
wheeled machine, ‘He seemed earth-born, an Antzus, and to suck 
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should have recruited his reft legs and thighs was not lost, but 
only retired into his upper parts, and he was half a Hercules.” 
The amused knowledge betrayed throughout this most humorous 
essay that its author was staving off unwelcome general truths by 
charming pictures of his own wayward and capricious preferences 
for things as they are, is the secret of its humour. Lamb said 
of himself very happily, that “ the impressions of infancy had burnt 
into him, avd he resented the impertinences of manhood.” Tt was 
this resentment of the impertinences of manhood, combined with 
a clear though averted understanding of what manhood had forced 
upon him, that ereated the double current in his mind requisite to 
all humour. 

Another and probably even richer source of Lamb’s humour was 
allied to this just so faras all sorts of intellectual waywardness have 
the same root. Just as his fancy rebelled against the rational 
view of a subject, glanced aside from it, and suggested mock rea- 
son after mock reason for rejecting it, so even when there was no 
room for a rebellion of this sort, his mind was fertile beyond expres- 
sion in detecting oblique ways out of common-places,—back ways, 
side ways, even blind alleys leading from common-places any whither 
or nowhither, as the case might be. Tle says of a pun, *‘It isa pistol 
let off at the ear,” to startle the mind. And the reason why he was 
so good a punster was, that his mind was always starting aside, like 
a bow bent, from the rigid matter-of-fact views of things. He 
was, he said, ‘ not a matter-of-fact man, but a matter-of-lie man,” 
and certainly his mind had a wonderful felicity in detecting any 
opportunity of escaping, at an acute angle as it were, from the 
ordinary line of thought. Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has half-spoiled 
his most brilliant pun. When the Highgate omnibus conductor 
called out, * All full inside?” Lamb, who was half asleep in his 
corner, woke up to stanuner out, “Well, [can't answer for the other 
but that last piece of pudding at Mrs. Gilman's did the 
business for me.” ‘The attraction of puns to him was this sudden 
and violent diversion they afforded from the beaten track. His 
brilliant answer to a superior at the India House, who complained 
that he always came late, “* Well, that is very true, but then J 
always go away carly,” was a diversion of exaetly the same cha- 
Yet this happy zigzag impulse in his intellect, jmplied the 


gentlemen. 


racter. 
clearest possible insight into the straight line of thought by the 
very eagerness of his desire to deviate from it. And this is in 
fact proved by his criticisms of poetry and dramatic art, some of 
the fin Here his sympathies acted mith his 
reason, iu-tead of tempting him into capricious rebellion. ‘There 
are bits oi Shakespearian criticism,—such as that on Malvolio,— 
which Coleridge seareely equalled and never surpassed, and criti- 
cisms on actors of the day such as no living man can write. 

Yet after all perhaps his highest humour, the humour by which 
he will be best remembered, is the humour of his occasional wild 
moods, on which suflicient stress is seldom laid. When people 
talk of his quaintness, and his dainty choice of words, and so 
forth, they suggest a sort of tame dry humour. 
humour was very far from dry. In its happiest moments it was 
a sort of passion, to which he throws the reins and lets it carry 
him fast and far. Mven in the great essay on the origin of roast 


in the language. 








pig, one could almost imayine that the main concept'on had been 


first suggested by the old gentleman in small clothes who use: to 
throw the vegetable marrows over the wa!l to Mrs. Nickleby as an 
expression of hisadoration. Or take Lamb's conduct tothe unfortu- 
nate stump ‘listributor, who expressed his belief that Milton was 
“a very clever man,” whereupon Lamb, half dozing till then before 
the fire,—he hal dined, not without wine, it is trae, —jumped 
up, lighted a bed-can Ile, and calling out, Let me have a look at 
that gentleman's phrenological developments,” walked round the 
man, amidst Wordsworth’s shockel exclamations of 
iny dear Charles!” and even, when forced into the next 


unfortunat 
* Charles 
room, continue to sing audibly, 
* Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on,” 
—as expressive, we suppose, of the stamp distributor's very coarse 
and inappropriate clothing for the absolute nakedness of his mind 


on the subject of Milton. ‘There is the same wildness of humour 








about this story of Mr. Fitzgerald's :—- 

QQ tite in the same way is his humorous treatment of the poet whose 
friend had hmitted som »wly published verses to his inspection. 
He was to meet the g smtn atdianer, and the poems were shown to 
Lamb a little bef author's arrival. When he came, he L to 








be empty and conceited. Daring dinner Lamb fell into the ful 
drollery of iow and again, ‘ That reminds me of some verses | 
wrote when f was very young, L then quoted a ling or two, which he 
recollect d, from the gentlemau’s book, to the latter's amazement and 
indign ution. Lamb, immensely diverted, expped it all by introducing 
the first line Pavadise Los’ * Of man’s tirst disobedience s also 


Now Lamb's | 


written by himself, which actually brought the gentleman on his feet, 
bursting with rage, He said he had sat by and allowed his own ‘little 
verses’ to be taken without protest, but he could not endure to see 
Milton pillaged.” 
And the letter to Mr. P. G. Patmore,—the one nugget in that 
gentleman's voluminous reminiscences published some eleven years 
ago,—which Mr. Fitzgerald has copied from that work, is the 
perfection of wild, unbridled humour, starting off at all sorts of 
tangents, but keeping up a pace that no mere dainty or quaint 
humourist ever even conceived :— 
“Cartes Lams To P, G, Parmore. 

| “Dear P.—I am so poorly! I have been to a funeral, where I made 
a pun, to the consternation of the rest of the mourners. And we had 
wine. I can’t describe to you the howl which the widow set up at 
propor intervals. Dash could, for it was not unhke what he makes... . 
Dash is frightful this morning. He whines and stands up on his hind 
legs. He misses Becky, who is gone to town. I took him to Barnet 
the other day, and he couldn't eat his victuals after it. Pray God his 
intellects be not slipping. Mary is goue out for some soles. I suppose 
it’s no use to ask you to come and partake of ‘em ; else there's a steam 
vessel, . . . Oh, 1 am so poorly! I waked it at my cousin's the book- 
binder’s, who is now with God; or if he is not, it’s no fault of mine. 
We hope the Frank wines do not disagree with Mrs. Patmore. By the 
way, I like her. Did you ever taste frogs? Get them, if you can. 
They are like little Lilliput rabbits, only a thought nicer. Christ, how 
sick I am!—not of the world, but of the widow's shrub. She’s sworn 
under £6,000, but I think she perjured herself. She howls in E/a, and I 
comfort her in B flat. You understand music? If you haven't got 
Massinger, you have nothing to do but go to the first bibliothéque you 
can light upon at Boulogne, and ask for it (Gifford’s edition), and if 
they haven't got it, you can have .{thalie, par Monsieur Racine, and 
make the best of it. But that ‘Old Law’ ’s delicious. ‘No shrimps!’ 
(That's in answer to Mary's question about how the soles are to be 
done.) I am uncertain where this wandering letter may reach you. 
What you mean by Poste Restante, God knows. Do you mean I 
must pay the postage? So I do, to Dover. We hada merry passage 
with the widow at the Commons. She was howling—part howling and 
part giving directions to the proctor—when crash! down went my 
sister through a crazy chair, and made the clerks grin, and I grinned, 
and the widow tittered—aud then 1 knew that she was not inconsolable. 
Mary was more frightened than hurt. She’d make a good match for any 
body (by she, I mean the widow), 
‘If he bring bat a relict away 

Ile is happy, nor heard to complain.’ —SHENSTONE. 
a wen growing out at the nape of his neck, which his 
to have cut off; but I think it rather an agreeable ex- 
Hone has hanged himself for 
Becky takes to 


Proctor has got 
wife wants him 
crescence—like his poetry—redundant. 
debt. Godwin was taken up for picking pockets. 
bad courses. Hor father was blown up inasteam machine. The coroner 
Jound it Insanity. 1 should not like him to sit on my letter. Do you 
observe my direction ? Is it Gallic ?—Classical? Do try and get some 
frogs. You must ask for ‘ grenouilles’ (green-eels). They don’t under- 
| stand ‘frogs,’ though it’s a common phrase with us. Ti you go through 
Sulloign (Boulogne), inquire if old Godfrey is living, arid how he got 
home from the Crusades, He must be a very old man now. If there 
jis anything new in polities or literature in France, keep it till I see 
| you again, for I'm in no hurry. Chatty-Briant (Chateaubriand) is well, 
{I hope. Ithink I have no more news; only give both our loves (‘all 
three,’ says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore, and bid her get quite well, as | am 
| at present, bating qualms, and the grief incident to losing a valuable 
| relation. “C. L. 
| “Londres, July 19, 1827." 





It is ill work refining upon the secret of the humour in such 
|mad fun as this, and we will not taper it off into common-place 
by any comment of our own. We take leave of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
not without a fecling of gratitude that he has led us to return 
}once again to the most charming of essayists, though we cannot 
say that his somewhat histrionic raptures have, in any other way 
than by reminding us of Lamb once more, increased the charm of 
that freshest, and sweetest, and even (in spite of its pathos) gayest 
}eorner of English literature. 


LAVATER’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 
dificult to understand why ridicule has been so per- 
The worthy 


Ir is not 
' sistently poured upon the great work of Lavater. 
Swiss inystic thought he had discovered a secret of immeasurable 
benefit to mankind, the law of the relation which he supposed to 
exist between human character and human physiognomy. Full 
lise aicl perhaps fortified by the consciousness that 

yainisjulgel a face, he pushed his theory to the 
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who remember that bluc-eyel Goth and blue-eyed Northman and 


bluc-cyel German conquered black-eyel Rome, or who know 

that among some races, such as the Arab, a blue eye is regarded 

as a lusus wature. ‘Tae whole chanter on noses deserves the 

satire which followed its appearance, the showing how 

dogs might be judyel from the sweep of the curl in their tails, 
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and who was to confide in the statements of a man who could 
lay down such a principle as this :—‘* Were it possible to persuade 
a woman to keep an accurate register of what happened, in all 
the powerful moments of imagination during her state of pregnancy, 
she then might probably be able to foretell the chief incidents, 
philosophical, moral, intellectual, and physiognomical, which 
would happen to her child?” Or who was to accept as a teacher 
one who could affirm, ** From the cra‘le to the grave, in all conidi- 
tions and ages, throughout all nations, Adam to the last 
existing man, froin the worm we tread on to the most sublime of 
philosophers, physiognomy is the origin of all we do and suffer ?” 
The accuracy of Layater’s observations even was open to serious 
dispute. About the colour of the eyes he talked palpable non- 
sense, and he was very much accustomed to trust to pictures, aud 
particularly to pictures of great men, always most deceptive data. 
He collected indeed silhouettes of his friends which might have 
been valuable, but then Lavater, cleric, mystic, and saint, was 
exactly the man to believe that any feature owned by a friend 
was a proof of some high quality, the true explanation, we suspect, 
of his extraordinary cl lapter on foreheads, some paragraphs of 
which read like the texts in old books on palmistry. ‘* Perpen- 
dicular wrinkles, if natural to the forehead, denote application and 
power ; horizontal wrinkles, and those broken in the middle or at 
the extremities, in general, negligence or want of power.” Cre- 
dulous as he was, and devoted to his theory, we question if his 
book does not on the whole mislead, whether a man who believed 
it would not make more mistakes by applying its rules than by 
trusting his own much more limited experience. If he possessed 
that rare faculty, which seems in its perfection to belong only to 
contemplative men—though all women have a share—of reading 
character at a glance, he certainly would be better without 
Lavater. 

With all its imperfections, however, the book will always b2 
more or less popular. No argument will ever convince the mass 
of mankind that character does not greatly influence the face. 
How can it, when the very man who disbelieves the theory, or is 
aware of the many exceptions to its truth, will the next instant 
judge an acquaintance or even a friend by a careful observation of 
his face? A priori it would appear almost certain that there could 
be no accurate de luction from physiognomy. ‘Too many eleinents 
enter into the calculation, and there are too many exceptions for 
any observer to arrive at certainty. It is not, for instance, yet 
proved whether all rules of the ‘science * ought not to be con- 
fined both as to race and locality, whether any one assertion is 
quite true of the majority of mankind. It is a rooted belief in 
England, for example, that mental capacity varies in the ratio of 
weight of brain, but nobody knows yet, or probably ever will know, 
whether there is not such a thing as quality of brain quite as 
operative as quantity. ‘Tom Sayers’ biceps was perhaps twice as 
powerful as the similar biceps of an average man, and why should 
not the physical constituents of the brain differ in value like the 
constituents of muscle and sinew ? Most people believe that a large 
forehead isa sign of astrong mind, believe it so strongly that a man 
with a low forehead is suspected of want of power. But nobody 
knows whether a man can or cannot inherit a broad forehead 
without a corresponding share of mental force, and indeed the 
whole subject of congenital peculiarities, as yet scarcely explored, 
has to be taken into the account. It is quite certain that one of 
the subtlest races of mankind, the Indian Brahmins—who are a 
race as well as a caste, having intermarrie] for 2,000 years—have 
narrower foreheads than races indefinitely their inferiors, an. it is 
probable that hereditary culture transmits good foreheads without 
necessarily transmitting power. It is not even settled whether 
there is or is not such a thing as latent brain power, power, that 
is, really existing, but incapable of development under two or three 
or more generations, wanting some link with the material on which 
it is to work. Something very like that seems to be true of the 
negro and the Mexican Indian. The lip is supposed to obey the 
will, and therefore to be the best index of character, but who is to 
say a lip may not be an hereditary peculiarity? It is so in the 
Hapsburgs—men as different as Leopold the Reformer, a man 
ruined by over insight, and the Ex-Emperor Ferdinand now said to 
he dying in Prague, who never claimed the ordinary reason of man- 
kind, having identical lips. A harmonious face ought to indicate a 
harmonious character, but in the Greek heroes it either did not 
do so, or man has not the power to analyze the apparently con- 
flicting expressions of one and the sime series of impulses or 
vmotions. As for eyes, we disbelieve in them exeept as momen- 
tary vehicles for momentary feeling, and noses.are clearly nothing 
to any purpose. Bruises can spoil them, and accidents an] habits 
like snuff-taking, or realiness to catch cold, 


from 


That is all & priori, but in fact men do trust universally in 
physiognomy, and the universality of that instinct does raise a 
strong presumption that somewhere or other a general law must 
exist. Supposing all men to believe that projecting eyebrows 
indicate power, the belief would show that the experience of many 
hundreds of thousands of persons had on that point been identical. 
That is strong evidence that projecting eyebrows really do indicate 
empirical evidence no doubt, but still evidence until dis- 
| proved. ‘That is the root of Lavater’s system, and it must be the 
| root of any system which professes to reach his end. He thought 
that by comparing a sufficient number of faces he should elicit the 
principle of the relation between feature an] character, and though 
he failed, that is not proof than an induction sufficiently wide must 
necessarily fail. Lips may, it is clear, be modelled by character, 
aud granted ten thousand pairs of lips of which he knew every 
inflection, and ten thousand characters belonging to those lips of 
which he knew all the depths, an observant man miyht possibly 
decide on the precise curve which would in all faces indicate a 
strong probability that either the owner of the curve, or his 
father, or his mother, or some of his ancestors within the fourth 
generation, was of an avaricious turn. Nearer than that it is 
scarcely possible to go, but still everybody thinks he can go, and 
so thinking everybody will b2 interested, more or less, in editions 
of Lavater. When he has studied his teacher’s maxims, and the 
faces of the two or three people whose hearts he knows, or thinks 
he knows, and then watched for the exceptions, which he will 
find paiafully numerous, he will then be greatly instructed by 
Socrates’ remark to the observer who pronounced him a bad- 
tempered, evil-minded person, ‘‘I was all that, but I have im- 
proved myself.” A man may cure himself of a tendency to lie, but 
the little doke in the end of the nos2 which is supposed to be the 
sign of that habit will not thereby be removed. Nor should we 
be inclined to advise anybody, even if quite satisfied that people 
with hollows in the tips of their noses are liars, to cut off the tip 
of his own nose. It would still be possible that his mind might 
remain unaffected, just as it is possible that the character may have 
no connection with the colour of the eye, and that Lavater’s 
apophthegms were erroneous deductions from closely limited 
inquiries, to which iu the majority of cases the replies were false. 
Ife could draw a silhouette of the face, but what angel drew for 
him a silhouette of the mind behind it ? 
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THE ETHICS OF THE DUST 
Ruskin once gave the world his ideas on various ecclesiastical 
matters in a book which he was pleased to entitle Notes on th 

Coustruction of Sheepfolds. Some farmers, it is said, bought it, 
supposing that it would furnish them with hints which might be 
useful in the management of their flocks. Lot no schoolmistress 
buy these Lectures on Crystallization, in the hope that she will 
find it a handy text-book out of which she may instract her pupils 
in the elements of that scienc2, now, we suppose, included in the 
course of a girl’s education. Something about crystals there 
doubtless is, oscupying possibly about a fourth part of the volume ; 
there is something also about theology, mythology, politics, morals, 
history, art, about most branches, in short, of human knowledge, 
speculation, or practice. Mr. Ruskin, as our readers have pro- 
bably learnt already, has many pet theories and p2t hatreds; he 
knows how to set them forth in vigorous language, and he never 
fears to cut pitilessly across the grain of prejudices and accepte | 
beliefs; he could hardly writz a book from which much might not 
be learnt, but that any human being could learn anything from 
this book about crystals we cannot conceive. 

Ethics of the Dust does not, as the reader might suppose, 
mean much the sam2 as Sermons in Stones. It has a significa- 
tion much more transcendental. Mr. Ruskin goes far beyond the 
analogies which moralists have always delighted to draw between 
human action and the processes of inanimite nature. He does 
not know in fact whether there is any inanimate nature. 
The dust, at all events, is something more than an unconscious 
teacher of mankind. Its ethics are its own. It is capable 
‘of the moral virtues an 1 their contrary vices’. ‘This crystal may 
be courageous and consistent, that one cowardly an: irresolute, 
this spiteful anl that loving, this orderly and t'iat licentious. 
Garnets and mica are sometimes, it se2ms, gool and sometimes 
wicke1. Diamonds are always, we are sorry to say, irrecoverably, 
and even diabolically, bad. Quartz seems to be a good-natured 
and courteous mineral, but over weak and yielding in temper. 
Clay is summarily pronounced to be vile. Now this is a fine idea 
enough, for it is in its essences the foundation of every fable. A 
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sheds 
good fairy tale might have been made out of the loves and hates, 
the wrongdoing and the nobleness of crystals, and no man could 
have written it more beautifully than Mr. Ruskin; or the idea 
might have been made to charm us at Christmas time in the shape 
of some splendid extravangaza or pantomime. vs it is, it simply 
distracts and wearies us; we can get out of it neither instruction 
nor amusement. But the fact is that Mr. Ruskin cares nothing 
about instructing or amusing. He feels bound to deliver his testi- 
mony to his countrymen upon various questions, social, political, 
and theological, and he finds in the crystals a convenient way of 
doing it. ‘The reader may judge from the following specimen 
what opportunities of giving his opinion about thingsin general 
he finds in his subject :— 

“Others you will see who have begun life as wicked crystals, and 

then have been impressed by alarming circumstances, and have become 
converted crystals, and behaved amazingly for a little while, and fallen 
away again, and ended but discreditably, perhaps even in decomposition, 
so that one doesn’t know what will become of them .... And some- 
times you will see little child-crystals put to school like school-girls, and 
made to stand in rows, and taken the greatest care of, and taught how 
to hold themselves up, and behave. And sometimes you will see un- 
happy little child-crystals left to lie about in the dirt, and pick up their 
learning, and learn manners, where they can. And sometimes you will 
see fat crystals eating up thin ones, like great capitalists and little 
labourers; and politico-economic crystals teaching the stupid ones how 
to eat one another, and cheat one another; and foolish crystals getting 
in the way of wise ones ; and impatient crystals spoiling the plans of 
patient ones, irreparably; just as things go on in the world. And 
sometimes you may see hypocritical crystals taking the shape of others, 
though they are nothing like in their minds; and vampire crystals eat- 
ing out the hearts of others; and hermit-crab crystals living in the 
shells of others; and parasite crystals living on the means of others; 
and courtier crystals glittering in attendance upon others ; and all these, 
besides the two great companies of war and peace, who ally themselves, 
resolutely to attack, or resolutely to defend.” (Pp. 192-3.) 
Somewhat in this style, save that we have selected a passage 
bearing a reference closer than usual to the subject, Mr. Ruskin 
discourses to his audience. ‘Ihe lectures are conversations carried 
on between the lecturer ani his pupils, twelve charming young 
ladies, varying in age from twenty years to nine. The dialogue is 
often very gracefully written ; sometimes, as it seems to the cold- 
hearted critic, who has not had the advantage of hearing it in 
such pleasant society, rather feeble and foolish. 

A book of this kind, it is evident, almost defies criticism. ‘The 
science indeed we can deal with, when we can pick the sparsely 
scattered grains of it from the strange conglomerate in which they 
are to be found. It is altogether insignificant in quantity, and 
does not pretend to possess any sort of method, or to be complete 
even as far as the merest rudiments are concerned. The quality 
is good enough, though not perhaps of the very newest and best 
kind. Mr. Ruskin, for instance, is certainly wrong when he 
speaks (pp. 17, 18) of diamonds and blacklead (why use this 
barbarous and misleading name?) as differing in the fact that the 
one is crystallized and the other is not. Blacklead is crystallized, 
though in a different system from the diamond. Nor, again, is it 
accurate to speak of the ruby, which consists of pure alumina, as 
being “ nothing but indurated clay” (p. 75). ‘The best thing in 
this part of the volume is the vivid way in which Mr. Ruskin 
makes his readers sce the specimens which the lecturer is supposed 
to produce. His descriptions, like some of his famons criticisms 
on pictures, are, we can easily fancy, better than the things 
described. 

But how is it possible to follow Mr. Ruskin into all the regions 
of thought into which he leads us? We will take the first instance 
that presents itself. The diamond is mentioned. We should expect 
to hear something about its physical properties, its form, and its 
usual loculities. We get nothing of the kind. <A specimen is 
produced of the gem native in its dust with gold. And then we 
are told that we see ‘‘the two great enemies of mankind, the 
strongest of all malignant physical powers that have tormented 
our race.” Here is a pretty element of disturbance to introduce 
into the calm domain of science! So, again, on the next page, 
* Whenever legislators hive succeeded, for a time, in excluding 
jewels and the preciousmetals from among the national possessions, 
the national spirit has remained healthy.” A new light for his- 
tory, which geaerally represents mean just as furiously covetous 
about oxen and iron as they have been about jewels and gold. So 
Mr. Ruskin goes on, apropos of anything or nothing, disposing 
with a stroke of his pea of questions as old as the world about 
gool and evil, self-sacrifice, self-knowledge, original sin, and a 
hundred other things, speaking always vehemently, often para- 

doxically, and often, we are glad to allow, very wisely and well. 

‘The critic, who has been following Mr. Ruskin through heaven, 
ewoh, and hell, feels a grim satisfaction at finding him in his 
grasp when the matter admits of being definitively settled. At 





the end of note iii. (p. 240) Mr. Ruskin propounds the theory, quite 
irrelevantly, as he admits, that Athene was the goddess of the air. 
First he refers us to Virgil, who, we are told, “‘ makes her able to 
wield the thunderbolt, which Juno cannot, but must pray for the 
intervention of olus.” Now all that we know on the matter 
is from Juno herself, who certainly did not take the same view of 
it as Mr. Ruskin. Let him refer to l’rofessor Conington's note on 
‘* Potuitne exurere classem,” &c. : —** The use of ne, which implies a 
negative answer, expresses incredibility that Pallas should have 
done what Juno cannot.” Mr. Ruskin goes on, *‘ She has pre- 
cisely the correspondent moral authority over calmness of mind 
and just anger. She soothes Achilles, as she incites Tydides, her 
physical power over the air being always hinted correlatively.”. Let 
the reader mark this last clause, and observe how Mr. Ruskin 
supports it by his quotations, to which we shall append Homer's 
own words, ‘‘ She grasps Achilles by the hair as the wind would 
lift it softly.” 
“Tt fanned his hair, it raised his hair, 
Like a meadow gale in spring.’ " 

Homer's words (Jl. i., 197) are, Euvdiis b& xduns Ere TinAciover, 
‘¢ She grasped the son of Peleus by the yellow hair.” Mr. Ruskin 
proceeds—‘‘ She does not merely turn the lance of Mars from 
Diomed, but seizes it in both her hands and casts it aside, with a 
sense of making it vain, like chaff in the wind.” Homer says 
(v., 853-4) :— 

Kas 6 ye yeipl AaBoien ded yrauxirris  Adjun 
"Qoev vx ix digposo Erworov dey divas, 

‘‘And Athene, goddess of the flashing eye, seizing it with her 
hand, thrust it that it passed idly away from the chariot.” Once 
more, we have—“ To the shout of Achilles she adds her own voice 
of storm in heaven.” Homer says (xviii., 217-8), dxrarepde 3% 
Tlanras ’Adjvn pdiyEaro, “ And apart Pallas Athene shouted.’ 
What does the reader say to this exercise of the imagination? 





DR. STANLEY'S JEWISH CHURCH .* 
[Srconp Norice.] 


A WELL known critic has praised Dr. Stanley's writings on the 
ground that they tend to “ edification,” and there is no doubt 
that most of the public re-echo Mr. Arnold’s eulogy, for to 
many readers a main charm of the Dean of Westminster's histori- 
cal works is their semi-didactic character. Nor if Dr. Stanley be 
considered simply in the light of a preacher who takes history for 
his text, can any objection be raised to the moral lessons which he 
draws. ‘They are generally appropriate, they are often striking, and 
they always breathe a free and noble spirit of catholic charity. 
Indeed it would be hard to find a more impressive sermon than that 
contained in the chapter of the Jewish Church which treats of the 
Psalter. Asa matter of private taste, we could wish such inquiries 
as whether ‘“‘Thou, oh Christian! who hearest these things 
in the Psalms, hast ever felt them, or felt anything like them,” 
omitted, and could dispense with being told of certain noble 
sentiments that they were ‘ well said by Protestant divine, welb , 
said by Catholic prelate,” yet when every objection is allowed for 
all that the most captious criticism can suggest, the essay on the 
Psalter remains one of the most eloquent of modern discourses. Dr. 
Stanley, however, though he is a great preacher, has a valid claim 
to be considered in the much higher character of an historian, 
and looked at in this light his weakest point appears to us exactly 
that feature in his writings which attracts the greatest amount of 
popular admiration, for his very ingenuity in finding out moral les- 
sons leads him occasionally, though without doubt absolutely unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously, to pay more attention to the moral 
to be drawn than to the historical facts which need investigation. 
This curious kind of bias, arising, it may be suspected, from the 
author’s eminence as a preacher, affects his historical works 
injuriously in several ways. 

It is, for example, allowable for a rhetorician to quote expres- 
sions in a sense different from that which the words originally 
bore, if this sense adds force to the point which he wishes to make, 
but an historian ought not to use this laxity of quotation ; and 
when the Dean of Westminster writes, ‘‘‘ Let me freely speak 
unto you of the patriarch David ’—such is the spirit in which we 
should endeavour to handle the story of the founder of the mon- 
archy,” he quotes St. Peter rather in the spirit of a rhetorician than 
of an historical inquirer. It is, again, the inherent defect of that 
means of writing history which aims at narrating the events of 
past ages with a constant eye to the instruction of modern times, 
that the persons who adopt it cannot leave past transactions to 
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tell their own tale, but must constantly point their moral, and in 
the endeavour to find profitable instruction are apt to overlook the 
lesson which, if any lesson must be drawn, events naturally suggest. 
Dr. Stanley, for example, writes as follows of the crucifixion of the 
sons of Saul :— 

“Tt was in the course of David's reign that a three months’ famine 
fell on the country; a question arose as to the latent national crime 
which could have called forth this visitation. This, according to the 
oracle, was Saul’s massacre of the Gibconites. The crime consisted in 
the departure from thesolemn duty of keeping faith with idolators and 
heretics—a duty which even in Christian times has often bean repu- 
diated, but which even in those hard times David faithfully acknowledged. 
This is tho better side of this dark event.” 

This ‘‘ better” side is not the aspect which the transaction 
most naturally presents to the eyes of ordinary observers. An 
historian writing without a moral object might perhaps have told 
of the dark event without comment, but a writer who commented 
at all ought to have drawn attention to other darker sides of this 
crucifixion, and could, if he had done so, have hardly avoided an 
investigation into the nature of the * oracle.” Here, however, 
we come across what is to our minds the worst result of the didac- 
tic spirit in which Dr, Stanley writes. He is induced by it-to 
leave unanswered imany of the most difficult questions which 
Jewish history suggests. It is not that he cannot honestly 
and boldly state the opinions which he has formed, even 
when these opinions are certain to be the subject of unjust 
and bigoted attacks, A writer who dares tell the English religious 
world that a larg portion of the so-calle] writings of Isaiah are 
the composition of an unknown author of a later age, and who 
points out that there are distinct inconsistencies in the accounts 
of the early history of David, need not fear that any candid critic 
will accuse him of a desire to evale difficult inquiries, or to court 
popularity by suppressing unpopular truths. But it is neverthe- 
less true that while the Dean of Westminster avowa his conviction 
‘that the books of Scripture only suffer from being subjected to 
requirements which we have ceased to apply to the books of com- 
mon literature,” and is clearly prepared to act on his conviction, 
he yet occasionally handles historical questions ia the spirit rather 
of a preacher than an historian, and thus does not in practice treat 
the history of the Jews exactly as he would treat the history of 
the English. An illustration will best show our meaning. Dr. 
Stanley thus writes of Ecclesiastes :— 


we 


sd in it is no donbt Solomon, but the writer 
was in some Jewish traditions supposed to be Isaiah, in some Hezekiah, 
and many distinguished scholars havo supposed, from the charactor of 
the language compared with that of the Proverbs, and from the general 
allusions, that it must be of a later date still, We have a splendid 
sanction of the same kiud of personification in the Book of Wisdom. But 
however this may ba, there can be no doubt that Ecclesiastes embodies 
the sentiments which were believed to have proceeded from Solomon at 
the close of his life, and therefore must bo taken as tho Hebrew or 
Scriptural representation of his last lessons to the world.” 

Now let it be supposed for a moment that Dr. Stanley had 
occasion to write concerning the Likun Basilike, he would scarcely 
write of it in the following manner :—* The King represented is 
no doubt Charles L., but the writer was supposed by many dis- 
tinguished scholars to be Dr. Gauden’s, but however this may be, 
there can be no doubt that the Hikon Basilike embodies the senti- 
believed to have proceeded from Charles [. at 
the close of his life, and therefore must be taken as the Huglish 
representation of his last lessons to the world.” Dy. Stanley 
would not so write of the Lvikon Basilike, aud if any historian 
were to do so, all realers would feel that he was not treating 
properly one of the curious questions of Muglish history. And 
we cannot see why the inquiry into the authorship of Eccle- 
giastes should not be treated in exactly the same manner as 
the inquiry into the authorship of the Hikoa Basilike, and the 
reason why Dr. Stanley it differently is because even he 
cannot quite divest hin 12 habit of turning to the Bible as 
a great storehouse of texisfor sermons. The same tendency to view 
mainly the moral aspect of the Biblical narrative is manifest 
when the Dean of Westminster meets with questious of more 
importance than the authors E iastes. ‘Lhe life of Elisha 
positively teems with mirac!es. 
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“ TTis works,” writes Dr. Stauley, 





‘*stand alone in the Bible in their likeness to the acta of 
medigval saints. ‘There alone in the sacred history the gulf 
between Biblical and ecelosiastical miracles almost disappears.” 
The fact is as Dr. Stanley states it. It suggests various 
questions. How do these miracles affect the credibility 






of the history? Does thei saranee throw any light on the 
age of the documents in which they are recorded? Are these 
Biblical and medizeval miracles to stand on the same footing ? 
Many answers to such questions may be conceived, and for our- 
selves, we may suspect that modern critics’are too apt to assume 
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that a narrative is false because miraculous details have clustered 
round it, or form part even of itsessence. But an historian ought to 
meet the difficulties of his subject. If he rejects some portions of a 
narrative and retains others, or if he accepts the whole of a history 
which contains supernatural facts, he ought to make clear to himself 
and his readers what is the principle on which he proceeds. Dr, 
Stanley does not do this. He paints the picture of Elisha’s life, and 
places the prophet’s miraculous actions in the shadowy background 
of the sketch. 

No fact of later Jewish history is so important as the discovery 
of the Book of the Law, and it is one of Dr. Stanley’s great merits 
to have brought distiuctly before the mind of English readers the 
immense significance of this event, and the strangeness of the fact 
“that David, Solomon, Asa, and Jehoshaphat had lived in 
constant and unconscious violation of the ordinances which came 
home with such force to Josiah.” Yet though the importance of the 
discovery of the Law is dwelt upon, and though the different sug- 
gestions as to what really took place are referred to by Dr. Stanley, 
he bestows less atteution upon this most important historical event 
than it deserves, for it is at least a question worthy of consideration 
whether our views of early Jewish history may not be coloured and 
distorted because we see them through the medium of opinions preva- 
lent in the latest age of the Jewish monarchy. We receive from the 
Dean of Westminster an admirable description of Josiah’s reforma- 
tion, and some striking reflections about the higher purpose of the 
second Law, but we do not receive even an attempt to answer the 
various inquiries suggested by that reformation and that second 
Law. 

The Dean of Westminster has perhaps done more than any liv- 
ing author to excite the interest of the English public in inquiries 
into Biblical history. None but a man of great boldness and free- 
dom of mind could have ventured to force on general attention 
conclusions which, though well ascertained by impartial examina- 
tion, are yet opposed to some of the time-honoured prejudices of 
Englishmen, and no man except one endowed with a rare degree of 
what may be called historical imagination could have presented 
the dry results of Biblical criticism in a form fitted to interest even 
the dullest readers. It is because of our consciousness of the great 
services which Dr. Stanley has rendered to all students of the 
Bible, that we have ventured freely to criticize almost the sole 
defect of his works. It is, moreover, the more necessary to note this 
fault, because it is so often praised as a special excellence, but it 
is just to add that it is less apparent in the second than in the first 
volume of the histories, and that in the proposed third volume, on 
the history of the Jewish Church after the Captivity, it may very 
probably altogether disappear. In this, the last of his series of lectures, 
the Dean of Westminster willdeal with the theme peculiarly suited 
to his genius ; and if he should, asall who could admire great histori- 
cal works must ardently desire, tell the history of the Maccabees, 
he will accomplish the important task of making Englishmen 
realize the fact that the deels of some of the greatest Hebrew 
heroes have not beea told by ‘inspired ” authors, whilst he will 
add to his own great reputation that kind of fame which can only 
be gained by the explorers of an almost untrodden province of 
history. 





RRENT LITERATORE 
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Elijah the Prophet. An Epic Poom. By G. Washington Moon. 
(Hatehard.) Elijah in the Desert. A Poem. By J. Antrobus. (Long- 
maus.)—We cannot discover tho least excuse that eithor of these gentle- 
men has for meddling with the Scripture narrative. Everybody knows 
the short, stern massage that the proplet had for King Ahab after the 
murder of Naboth; the noble proso is thus diluted into poetry by Mr. 
Autrobus :— 

ast thou both killed and wilt possession take ? 
For Naboth murdered shall not Judgmeut wake ? 
Know thou! wi dogs have licked his blood, e’en there 
Shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine—nor spare.” 


It fares no better in the hands of Mr. Washington Moon, who is even 





more wordy :— 
“ Darest thou take possession, 

Thou murderer! nor fearest wrath divine ? 

Thus saith the Lord; for this thy foul transgression, 

Where thou did’st Naboth to the dogs consign 

The dogs shall lick up thy blood, even thine! 
And cau Mr. Moon imagine that he is affording any human being (unless 
it bo his old antagonist, Dean Alford) any gratification by twisting the 
language of tho Bible into the following shapo?— 

“When Ahaziah, King of Jud: 

The fatal arrow and heard Joi 

Of death, instead of feeling roused to draw 

The sword of vengeanes for his friend, 'twould seem 

He fled in terror across Kishon’s stream.” 
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And this is quite an average stanza. It is painful to see labour and 
intelligence misapplied as they are in both these volumas. 

The British Quarterly Review. No, 85, January, 1866. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder.)—Dr. Vaughan, after twenty-one years of editorial 
labour, has relinquished the management of this review to younger 
men. Tho present number is tho first spocimon of their l'terary apti- 
tude for the work which they have underiaken. It is fully up to the 
average at all events of ils immediate predecessors. Besides a political 
article, written in the liboral tone to which the readers of the British 
Quarterly have been long accustomed, and a theological article on 
“ Systematic Theology” which will please the orthodox Nonconformists 
by whom doubiless it will principally be read, and will displease 
nobody of any school of religious thought, wa find a sufficient variety of 
faro to satisfy the wauts of tho genoral reader. The careors of Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Cobden furnish materials for two well written 
An elaborate essay on “ Epidemics” will prove 


” 





biographical articles. 





interesting to the Serna reformer. “ Religion in London” shows 
only too plainly that in spite of Sanday schools aud ragged schools, new 


charehes and now chapele, igaorancs anl vico more than keep paco 
sith the efforts of philanthropists. Thosa who aro not tired of the well 
worn subject of Eistern travel muy find amusement in the recollections 
of * H. A.” of a journey through tho poninsala of Sinai, and the lovers 
of the gossip of history are provided with somothing to their tasto in 
the paper on “ Mis3 Borry.” Tho “ Epilogaa ou Books” we are glad to 
soa is more complete than usadl, althoug’ at present no effort seems 
to ba made, as in tho Westwiaster, to tarow the short notices into a con- 
nected form. Tae “Epiloguo on Aifairs” has disappoared, and its 
absence is not likely to be regretted. 

The Theological Review. No. XML. January, 1866. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—The Theoloyic i! Review apprara to have taken with this num- 
bor anew start. Wuile ils con lactors still profess to be Unitarian and 
to advocate the Unitariaa theology, they propose to admit contributions 
from liberal writers of other faiths, “ whos2 views may possibly diverge 
more widely from thos? of eath other” than from those of the editor 
himself. Tho proseat is an able numbor. There is a scholarly article 
on Isaiah, maintaining with some vehemence the viow that all Isaiah's 
prophecies apply solely to the temporal events of his own day; a papor 
by Miss Cobbo on the life of Robertson, in which she contrasta his 
permanent sadness and nervous depression with the cheerfulness of 
Theodore Parker, and hazards a suggestion that the difference 
was due to the differeut theology of tho two moen,—in other words, to 
Mr. Robertson's faith if the deity of Christ, and Parker's freedom from 
that faith. If she had known both these men personally, she would have 
seon that to ascribe Mr. Robertson's melancholy to his faith inan “ Ago- 
nizing God” and Parker's to the cheerfulness of his theism, is about as 
wise a suggestion as to ascribe the difference between tho special diseases 
of which the two men died—consumption and an abscess on the brain— 
tothe same causes. Mr. Parker's temperament was sanguine, Mr. 
Robertson’s one of nervous dojaction. We should say that nothing 
infused so much of cheerfulness into Mr. Robertson's melancholy life 
a3 his faith in Christ. Professor Cuirnes contributes a paper on 
“ University Education in Ireland,” advocating his well known views 
in favour of mixed education, and his objection to the concession recently 
made by Government to the Catholic University. And there are other 
thoughtful papers. Widely as we diifor from tho theology of this Review, 
it is seldom that it appears without some new, learned, or instructive 
paper. 

he Gentle Life. Second Saris. 


+ +} 
vu 


(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) 
—Il wy aren qu réussit comme le succes. What does Mr. Tupper or 
the author before us care about the critics? The latter may talk about 
platitudes and truisms; tho writers point to their editions, and, like 
Napoleon IIL, appeal from the Academy to universal suffrage. The 
proverbial philosopher caught the ear of the British public by a lucky 


rhythmical trick ; we think that tho author of the Geatle Lise has beon 
indebted principally to his happy choica of a title and the good taste 


of his publishers for the undoubted success of his first serios of essays. 
He is now tompiing fortune with a second veuture; we have not the 
least idea how much of this common-place philosophy the public will 
staad, and therefore shall indulge in no prophecies, The book is as 
- tty t a3 its prodec there is in it the same abundance 

I by the same trite reflection, A will open it 
at any pags, finl an idea of his own thera, and think it is just the book 
give to B; A, who gives it, we believe never reads it, nor doos B 
10 it, unless sho is a young lady and A is a lover or a 
clergyman, Bat this sort of process goes on in innumerable circles, 
and tho sale of the book advances merrily, and will advance, we sup- 
pose, until stage C, a person of character, who 
laughs at the whole business, aud persuades both A and B that they are 
themselves as wise, as moral, and as ar nusing as their favourite author, 
We ought to add that though for the reason we have stated we do not think 
i 3 exercise wach influence; still they always have a good 
y be attended with good results. It is difficult to under- 
can increase, but it is not impossible to 
pedestrian on the 


> look at 350F; 


f quo! ition, accompanie 





receives 


there comes on the 


hat his writings 
object, and may 
stand whose stock of ideas they ¢ 


they may aid and comfort some weak 





conceive that May 
path of duty, 
Life or Death, By Elward Falconer Litton, M.A. Barristor-at- 


Lay, (Longmans.)—This is a thoughtful treatise on the dostiny of the 








soul in the future state. Like many other men of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy at the present day, Mr. Litton has found the weight of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment too heavy to bear, and so has devoted 
much time and ability to a consideration of the subject. He has come 
to the conclusion that there is nothing either in reason or revelation to 
warrant the balief that tho soul is necessarily immortal. A full boliever 
in Revelation, he naturally dismisses the arguments from reason alone 
after a short survey, and throws his whole strength into the investiga- 
tion as it rests on the language of Scripture. Hoe finds that the sen- 
tence passed upon Adam and his descendants at the Fall is not death 
of tho body, for that kind of death was already in the world, as geology 
has shown, but death of the soul, and that at the same time immor- 
tality is promisod “as a frea gift” through Christ to believers, and 
believers alone, Tho wicked remain subject to the primwval curse, 
not eternal punishment, but the punishment of an eternal death. 
This our author miintains to be the doctrine of Scripture, and produces 
a formidable array of texts in support of his opinion, We recommend 
the book to those who hive found the opposite dogma a great stumbling- 
block, and yet are very jealous of any tampering with the languago of 
the Bible. They will sco how much it varies in relation to this subject 
without considering the confusion between Hades and Gehenna, and 
the diferent uses of the Greek word for “ eternal,” and they may agreo 
with our author in his ralo of interpretation, “Ii the ordinary senso 
of some particular passage,” he says, “leads to conclusions which it is 
believed are not warranted by Scripture, it be comes a duty to examina 
further, whether the terms may not admit an interpretation which 
harmonizes or is consistent with what Scripture in unfigurative and un- 
mistukable language teaches.” It is in this way that ho gots rid of the 
notorious difficulties that ono or two passages present to tho theory he 
is propounding. 

The History ant Progress of Iron Ship'nitdiag. By William Fair- 
daira, C.E., LL.D., &e. (Longmans.)—The workers in iron will be 
grateful to Mr. Fairbairn for this exhaustive treatise. Thore is little 
in it for other than the professional reader. We gather that as far as 
present experiments have gone, the powors of attack have exceeded 
those of defence in the endless controversy betweon guns and plates. 
Consequently with regard to the sheathing of wooden ships in iron, it 
appears that “ as we cannot cover and protect the whole of a ship with 
a sufficient thicknoss of plates, tho noxt best thing to do is to take our 
chance, and let the shot go right through.” In the case of iron vessels, 
tho most probable hypothosis is that a clear open ship above the water 
ling is safer and better calculated for socurity than one sunk to a great 
depth by an uabearable loal of armour. We think that this is rather 

pasar’ tory to Englishmen. Ifthe contest for naval supremacy is to 
depend ama upoa a willingaoss to run risks than upon scientific accu- 
racy or perfection of tho machinory of war, on “ taking our chance, and 
letting the shot go right through,” and seeing who is first tired of that 
game, we have not much fear for Britannia. As we said above the 
volume is intended for the profession. It ¢ omprises a brief history of the 
riso and progress of naval construction in tho iron age, a series of expe- 
rimental researches on the laws of strain, and tho strength, forms, and 
other conditions of the material; and,an inquiry into the present and 
prospective state of the Navy, including the experimental results of tho 
resisting powers of armour plates and shot at high velocities, 

Adrienne Hope. By Matilda M. Hays, 2 vols. (Newby.)—A botter 
novel than this would have been spoilt by the singularly infelicitous 
arrangement of the plot. We have an account in the first filty pages of 
the marriage and honeymoon of Lord Charles Luttrell; we are then 
takon back somo five-and-twenty years in order to be present at the 
birth of a goldon-haired girl, who is afterwards introduced to the said 
Lord Charles, and whose fate of course we know as well as we do that 
of the rabbit that is put into the boa constrictor’s cage. This is most 
distrossing to a woll constituted mind, that has no pleasure in contem- 
plating the aristocratic dragon engagod upon his horrible meal; and 
we cannot say that the depression of mind thus occasioned is at all 
alleviated by the very honest bat very tedious love-making of the 
other personages in the story. Oar authoress, however, did not write 
tho novel for tho sake of telling a story; she morely wished to air her 
views about woman's rights, spiritualism, Ristori, Gibson, &c., which 
she puts into the mouth of a cortain Miss Roay, at whose feet all the 
personages of the book sit from time to timo, and imbibe much useless 





knowledge. 

Euthanasia, A Poom ia Four Cantos. By Erasmus H., Brodie, one of 
I1.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. Canto I. (Longman. )—Mr. Brodie gives us 
here the commencement of an epic poem, in the Spenserian metre, on tho 
discovery of the North-West Pass ga. He combats two objections tuat 
he thinks may be raised; the ono is that this is not a poetic age, and the 
other that an epic poom ought to treat of a distant event. He forgets a 
third, and a more serious difficulty, and that is, that to write a poem 
requires a poct, and that he does not fulfil this condition. An inspeeter 
of schools ought to know that prose twisted into metre does not consti- 
and that the matter so fabricated has no value in the eyos 
ihe columns of a country newspaper may 
We subjoin 


tute poetry, 
of meu or angels, though 
afford an opening which was unknown in classical times. 
a stanza taken at random in confirmation of our views :— 
“ Thither swift Parry, first with prosp'rous gale, 

Had winged his flight, and others with less toil 
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Since then had followed his advent’rous sail, 


Passing on either side a barren soil, 


Rockbound, though there no glaciers creep and coil ; 
Thither was Franklin bent at once to steer, 
Hoping thence south and west, without a foil, 
To reach Pacific waves o’er waters clear, 
Nor knew what icy bars, what currents interfere.” 
We have also received Watchwords for the Christian Year (Warne), 
and the Guardian Angels Whisper (Warne), two volumes of texts with 





Dean, and Son). ; 


| fancy borders intended for cheap presents ; Vols. II. and III. (1771-82 and 
1782-95) of Massey's History of England in the Reign of George III., 
second edition, in four volumes (Longmans); Vol. VII. and last of Hinton's 
Theological Works (Houlston and Wright); a new edition of Cotton's 
Lacon (Tegg), revised, and with the subjects alphabetically arranged, 
certainly the best book of the kind, and the forerunner of so many 
others ; Debrett's Peerage and Baronetage for 1865 (Bosworth, Westerton, 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Parker and Co.—Lyra Fidelium, by S. J, Stone. 

8. O. Beeton—The Young Englishman. 

David Nutt and Co.—Homeri Odyssea, by Henry 
Hayman, 

W. and R. Chambers—About Railways, by W. Cham- 


bers, 

Bell and Daldy—Lectures on Sculp'ure, by Jehn 

laxman, 

Rivington and Co.—The Public Schools’ Calendar; 
Your Duty and Mine, by J. E, Philipps 

E. Moxon and Co,—Moxon’s Miniature Poets. 

Chapman and Hall—The Belton Estate, by A. Trol- 
lope, 3 vols. 

Charles Trubner and Co.—The Structure of Animal 
Life, by Louis Agassiz; the Edda of Saemund; the 
Omnibus. 

Frederick Warne aud Co.—Doctor Weld on the Web 
of Life, 2 vols. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—Franz Schubert, by E. Wilber- 
force; Naval and Military Trials, by Peter Burke. 

Smith, Elder, and Co—The Future of the Human 
Race; Captain Gronow's Last Recollections; Tangled 
Weft, by M. L. Boyle. 

Longman and Co.—Burtle’s English History. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and foieign visitors to London, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 


Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats from 2 Guineas 


seeeeneeee 


Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats.......... 9 - 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ......  ,, 2 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowsers ........ sees y L Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... ,, 1 - 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... 


1 ” 
14 Guineas, 


Nicolls’ Winter Suits 9 oo 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. ,» 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. ,, 2 Guiueas. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regeat street, 22 
Cornhill, London: 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


ORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, made from the very finest Australian 
Wool, 10s. 6d. each, exactly same quality as usually 
sold at 128, 6d. and 13s. 6d. A quantity of new patterns, 
either woven or printed, many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Country residents shovld 
write for the patterns, the I)lustrated List, directions for 
self-measurement, and have three shirts or more sent 
carriage free,—33 Poultry, London. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 81. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
eipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


fae tg PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. T'erins Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB - 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer,or Chandler. 


Seater NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, 1s. 6d., 28, 2s, 6d., to 3s. per 
ound. ‘The most delicious black tea the world produces 
8 vow only 3s. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
Is. 4d., Isftd., Is. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 Kirg William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and seud teas, coffees, 
and spices, carrisge free to any railway station or market 
town in England, :f to the value of 4s. 

PHILLIPS and CQ. haveuo agents, or auy connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 

INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘* Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


INDIGESTION. 

‘ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 

a GENTLE APERIENT& POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sokl everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 28 9d, aud lls, 




















HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows:— 
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£8. 4} 8. dg 8. d.|£ 6. d. 

12 Table Forks ...+++......J1 13 0/2 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ..........jL13 02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks.-........,1 4 1 10 0/1 12 0/1 150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....+.../1 4011001 1201150 
12 Tea SpoonB ....++«.....91601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|0 10 00 12 00 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles « «.. 0 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .....-..+./09 660 9001000110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl }9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....! 0260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....j1 4 01 10 0)1 10 01 lo 0 
1 Butter Knife............0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ....... eeeee/0 10 00 12 00 16 010 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .............0 330 460 4 6/0 56 
Total... +s... oeeee(9 19912 9013 9 614178 


Any article to be had singly at the above prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and coruer dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-platiug doue by the 
patent process, 


C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative ouly because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 




















ae 
$2) 22/8 
esies|e. 
Ivory Handles. [4s \/o5 | sa 
if. |Se16 
22) 82/6 
& io 
8. d. s. d. | s. d. 
33-inch ivory handles ...... ooneee 12 0/9 6/4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles .........15 0/11 6/4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......18 0 14 0/5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles...... oo 25 0119 O] 7 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 26 0 |I1 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 40 0 33 O}12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules50 0 43 0 [17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any! | 
DAUCEN. ccccccccse veouneneue o-- 26 0/19 O} 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern... 84 0 54 O21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
and Forks, per Dozen. s. d. | s.d. | 8. d. 
White bone handles ........... ov itl O16 629 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 21 0 17 O] 4 6 
Black hornu-rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 |l4 O}] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.12 0'9 0133 @ 


The largest stock in existence of plated Jessert knives 
and forks, in cases aud otherwise, and of the new plated 


fish carvers. 
ISH COVERS, HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherche patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Block-tin, 193 the 
set of six; elegant modern patierns, 353. 6d. tu 49s. 6d. 
the set ; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 2s. to £6 83. the set of tive; electro-plated, 
£9 to £26 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britanuia metal, 22s. 
to 80s. ; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 


\ ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St:r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot water Dishes, 


Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypisce-, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Culery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Ironand Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Uxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,aud 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, L mdoa. 


pens.. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSIN I} LOZENGWS are 
perfectly palatabie furms for adwinistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MURSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptou row, Russell square, Loudoa, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., aud 1Us. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. éd. each. 


NOD LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 
first delivery, aud finest imported this season, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.v. 
Sold iu bottles, half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d ; quarte, 5s. 
imperial measure. 

















HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetrss in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &o, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fruin £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Preseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud siow-rvoms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


QrUvEs for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 

churches, &c., all mad» with tire-brick linings, 
and entirely free from the objections found to so many, 
which from their lability to become overheated are 
dangerous, aad render the atinosphere offensive. These 
stoves burn litile fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, aud to buru throughout the cold season, if required, 
without goiug out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regeut street, W. 


gr 4s Y CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputation, a ‘ditioual space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 LBerners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Ouly of T. 1. ELLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list ou ap, lication. 

















SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious coudimeut, pronouuced by Cun- 
noisseurs : 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioued agaiust worthless. 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRBins 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &., &e., aud by 
Grocers und Uilmen universally. 


\ANDLES.—Ihe NEW CANDLE.— 
C Self-fittiug. No Holder, Paper, or Serapiag re- 


Patent, Hard, 


quired. Patented Fields’ improved, P t 
SNUFFLEsSS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-tuting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to tue end. Sold 


everywhere by Grocers aud Vilimen. Wholesale and fur 
Export, at the Works, 
J C. aud J. tLELDs', Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Parafline Caudles, as suppliel to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


MEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
I Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 

30 Berners street, Oxford sireet, and 448 Surand, 
Opposite Clariug-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are uuequalled for eco 
nomy, durability, comtort, and all purposes of articulae 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kind bein 
unnecessary, the most nervous patient cau be suppli 
without fear uf pain of inconveniece. 7 : 

Cousultation tree, Peeth frou 53., Sets fron 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. gk 

For the efficacy, utility, aud success of their systen, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 448 Strand, Loudon; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lO 
Norfolk street, Suellield; 4 Mast parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Estublished 1830, No connection with any 
of the same name. 


TR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
TIRELY NEW VDESCRIPLION of ARLIFICLAL 
TEELH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble tue natural teetu as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will uever Chauge coluur or decay, aud will be fouad 
superior to any teeth ever beiore used. Luis method does 
not require the extraction of ruots, or any paiutal opara- 
tion, and will support and preServe Leet tuat are louse, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and masticas 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered suund and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet strect—At home from 10 till 5. 
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WENTIETH REPORT of the BANK 


of LONDON. Capital subscribed, £800,000; ditto 
aid-up, £400,000 ; reserve fund, £304,411. 
ead Banking House, 
cross Branch, No. 450 West Stran 
BOARD of DIRECTORS. 

sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., Chairman. 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands, and 

Co.), Vice-Chairman. : 
Charles J. H. Allen, Esq , 37 Devonshire place, Portland 


Hiory Aste, Esq., 2 Upper Park road, Haverstock hill. 
Thomas Dakin, Esq., Alderman of London, Abchurch 


lane. 

Colonel William Elsey, H.E.I.C.S., the Green, Great 
maling. 

siemasttoesh, Esq. (Gooch and Cousens, London wall. ) 

Falconer Larkworthy, Esq., 50 Old Broad street. 

Thomas Luce, Esq, Oriental Club, and Malmesbury, 
Vilts. 

oun Morris, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service, 25 

Mark lane, City, and Budleigh Salterton. 

Robert Porter, Esq-, 50 Old Bioad street, and Croydon. 
Alfred Wilson, Esq., Firgrove, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Manager—Ma thew Marsball, jun., Esq. 
Deputy Managers—John Henry Church, Esq.; Joun 
Daniel Massey, Esq. 
Secret»ry—William Osmond Allender, Esq. 

Atthe TWENTIETH GENWRAL MEETING of the 
Shoreholders, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
street, on Weduesday, the 17th of January, 1866. 

Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., in the Chair. 

After authentication of the Register of Shareholders, 
by affixing the common seal of the Company, the follow- 
ing Report was read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the 
annexed statement of account made up to the 30th of 
December, 185, showing a balance of protit amounting 
to £69,498 4s 4d. 

After payment of current expenses, ineluding full pro- 
vision for «ll bad or doubtful debts, and eliowing for re- 
bate of interest on bills discounted not yet due, there 
remains for disposal the sum of £42,087 0s 91. 

The Directors dec'are a diviend atthe rate of £10 per 
cent. per annum, and a bonus of £2 10s per share, 
amounting together to 20 percent. per annum, free of 
Income-tax. The balance, £2,087 Us 9d, is carried to 
reserve fund, which now amounts to £304,411 53 Lhd. 

The Directors have to announce that, subject to resolu- 
tions to be passed at two successive extraordinary gene- 
yal meetings, one of which will be held immediately after 
this ordinary general meeting, they are prepared to effect 
a division of the present £10 shares in the Bank into 
shares of £20 each, with £10 paid thereon ; the necessary 
consent of the Board of Trade to such subdivision of 
share capital having been obtained. 

BANK of LONDON. 

LIABILITIES and ASSETS.—Vecember 30, 1365. 

R. 








To capital paid-up ....... eoccesccescce £400,000 0 0 
ee eee 302,324 5 2 
To amount due by the Bank on current, 
deposit, and other accounts ..++.... 4,335,877 0 9 
fo profit and loss account, after pay- 
ment of £31,613 lls 6d to customers 
for interest on their balances........ 69,498 4 4 
Cr. £5,107,699 10 3 
By investments, viz:— 
In Government securitio3, India 
bonds, KC ...scececesseesecessce £227,166 11 2 
Ditto in freehold premises in 
Threadneedle street, let at 
a reutal yielding 4} per 
CONt os 00200 900060 -ecsn0 £40,000 
By Freehold premises in the 
occupation of the Bauk.. 35,000 
— — 75,000 0 0 
By Bills discounted, loans, &c. +e 3,935,036 0 10 
By Cash in hand and at call..... eveee = 820,496 18 3 





£5,107,699 10 3 
PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT for the Half-year 
Dr. ending December 3), 1565. 
current expenses at 
and Charing-cross 
debts, 


To half-a-year's 
Head Office 
Branch, bad and doubtful 


Directors’ remuneration, &c... .. +. £16,855 0 2 
To rebate of interest on bills discounted 
net yet due, carried to protit and loss 
BOW QOOOUME. ... o covessne cecescccsssaece 10,556 3 5 
To dividend for the half-year at the rate 
of £10 per cent. per aunum ......0.06 20,000 0 0 
To bonus at the rate of 10 per ceut. per 
annum, or £2 10s. per share ......00.+ 20,000 0 0 
To balance carried to reserve fund .... 2,087 0 9 
£69,498 4 
Cr. 
By balance of profit for current half- 
JOAT— 00 wecvevccncccsessocsseses Joose £69,498 4 4 


£69408 4 4 
RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. 


R. 

Do Palast cccccoccccccccces ccoceseee £904,411 §& 11 
By amount from last half-yeur ...... eo £302,324 5 2 
By addition brought down ......... ° 2087 0 9 
£304,411 5 11 


We have examined the above accounts and tind them 
correct, Jan. 11, 1806. 
GEO. THOMSON 
GEORGE BONE 
FRANCIS NALDER. 
It was received unanimously ; 
That the Report now read be received. 
The Chairman announced that the dividend and 
bonus would be payable on and after Wednesday, the 
24th January, at the Head Office in Threadneedle street. 
It was resolved unanimously ; 
That the election of Fulconer Larkworthy, Esq., and 
— s Gooch, Esq., as Directors of this Bank, be con- 
rmed, 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 
was then held, when 
It was resolved unanimously that each £100 share in 
the capital of the Bunk be divided into five shares of £20 
each, with £10 paid thereon; 
That the £20 shares be numbered or distinguished as 


} Auditors. 


Threadneedle on | ; Charing 


That the Directors may call in the existing share cer- 
tificates, and cancel the same, and issue fresh certifi- 
cates in lieu thereof. 

And that, for limiting the number of shares of any 
holder, and for all other purposes, five of the £20 shares 
shall be equal to one share of £100. 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Chair- 
man and Directors for their services during the past 


half-year. 
JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Chairman. 
(Extracted from the Minutes. } 
W. 0. ALLENDER, Secretary. 
Threadneedle street, January 17, 1356. 





ANK of LONDON.—Head Banking 
House, Threadneedle street; Charing cross- 
Branch, 450 West Strand. Subscribed capital, £300,000, 
Paid-up capital, £100,000. Reserve fund, £304,411. 
Cha‘'rman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 
Manager—Maithew Marshall, jun., Esq. 
Deputy Managers—John Henry Church, Esq. ; John 
Daniel Massey, hsq. 
Manager at Charing-cross Branch—George Rogers, 
Esq. 

Current accounts opened with parties properly intro- 
duced, and interest allowed on credit balances if not 
drawn below £20). 

Money received on deposit, repayable at seven days’ 
notice, and interest regulated by the market value of 
money, a3 announced from time to timo by public ad- 
vertisement, the present rate being 5} per cent. 

Circular notes and letters ef credit issued free of 
charge, and all descriptions of banking business tran- 
sacted. W. 0. ALLENDER, Secretary. 


ATARI IC and GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN 
that, in conformity with the terms on which the FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SECTION of this Railroad were issuei, the following, 
viz. : 








Eighty bonds of 1,000 dols. each, numberel re- 
spectively :— 

9, 20, 25, 63, 65, 66, 75, 76, 175, 249, 261, 299, 304, 36, 
315, 325, 332, 348, 565, 367, 392, 409, 422, 425, 453, 473, 
488, 439, 515, 532,630, 735, 796, $30, 831, 911, 912, 931, 
991, 1021, 1087, 1104, 1126, 115), 1158, LL61, 1187, 1198, 
1199, 1242, 1251, 1261, 1265, 1236, 1297, 1351, 1374, 1375, 
1386, 1422, 1430, 1461, 1493, 1504, 1518, 1552, 1570, 1592, 
1593, 1596, 1597, 1633, 1659, 1660, 1742, 1750, 1773, 1s6s, 
1931, 1964; 

Twenty-four Bonds of 500 dols. each. numbered respec- 
tively, 2011, 2041, 2053, 2055, 2067, 2074, 2079, 2096, 2116, 
2170, 2220, 2269, 2275, 2326, 2336, 2367, 2335, 2390, 2449, 
2153, 2469, 2524, 2558, 2583 ; 

Kighty Bonds of 100 dols. each, numberel respec- 
tively —2665, 2606, 2674, 2687, 2739, 2762, 2775, 2781, 
2813, 2855, 2912, 2913, 2929, 2958, 2973, 2952, 2983, 2934, 
2995, 2996, 3°5), 3065, 3066, 3084, 3085, 3166, $230, 












3201, 
3245, 3282, 3233, 3293, 3295, 3347, 3353, 3389, 3422, 
3509, 3513, 3519, 3604, 3607, 3608, 3621, 3661, 3676, 






4051, 4063, 4051, 4092, 4118, 4289, 4299, 4311, 4330, 4361, 
4383, 4383, 4112, 4414, 4415, 4444, 4449, 4457, 4532, 4536, 
4561, 4572, 
were this day drawn by the undersigned Public Notary. 
Notice is also given, tha t such of the aforesaid Bonds 
as have been issued in London will be paid off at the 
rate of £225 for every 1,000 dols. Bond, £112 10s. for 
every 500 dols., and £22 10s. for every 100 dols. Bond, 
on presentation at the Company's Office, 5 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, on or after 2ud 
April next, in addition to the Coupon due on that day, 
after which ull interest will cease. 
W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
London, 18th January, 1566. 


G EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Professor TENNANT, F.G.S8., will commence a 
COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECItURES 
on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9. First Lecture, January 24. 
Fee, £1 1s. And amore Extended Course on Wednesday 
and Friday mornings from 9 to 10. First Lecture, 
Friday, January 26. This course will be continued till 
May. ‘ext-book, ‘‘Lyell's Klements of Geology.” 

Rk. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's (.ia1 tress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award: by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lonton 


to bs 





Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor sjuare. 
ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 
h R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTIIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are wore natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than avy yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of corl, thus combinivg lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges witiin the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants ; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 
Consultation free. 





the Directors may tiud convenient; 





HE SUDDEN DEATH ofa CLERGY- 
MAN of the Church of England, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has left his family of six 
children totally unprovided for. He laboured long and 
earnestly in the ministry, and was well known in the 
literary world by his admirable translations of German 
works by Schlegel, Neander, Ritter, &c , and by original 
contributions to philosophical and ¢ itical literature, 
The Bishop of Salisbury has writen to say that his 
death is “a lossto the Church,” aud several other 
Bishops have expressed their high esteem of his worth 
and abilities. The following geutiemen will act as 
referees :—The Rev. Dr. Hessey, Head Master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, and George Addison, Ks }., 
Manager of London and South Western Bank, 27 Regeat 
street, who will also receive contributions there aud at 
the head office, 29 Lombard street. 
Amounts already received :— 


Archbishop of Can- The Bishop of Exe- 
terbury........ £1000] ter ............25 00 
The Bishop of Salis- The Bishop of Win- 
bury ........ - 1000 Chester......se00 5 
Friend of ditto .... 1000] Tae Marquis of 
The Bishop of Ely 20 0 0 Drogheda ...... 10900 
The Bishop of Ox- The Rev. Dr. Hessey 2 2 0 
ford......+ eevee 10 0 0! TheodoreJervis,Esy 2) 0 0 





‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. E. Fauconer and F. B. Caat- 
Terron. The free list entirely suspended, the puvlic 
Press excepted. 

NOTICt,—Morning Performances of the Pantomime 
on Monday, Jan. 22, at Two o'clock, when the Boys of 
the Duke of York's School, with their Band, will attend. 
On Saturday next, Jan. 27, the Boy's of the Royal Cate- 
donian School with their Band will attenl, and every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday during the present 
month. Re-appearance of Mr. Phelps. ‘To- norrow even- 
ing, Monday, Jan. 22, the Performances will commence 
with Colman's Comedy, iu Three Acts, of Tae JEALOUS 
WIFE. Mr. Oakley, Mr. Phelps; Mrs. Oxkiey, Mrs. Her- 
manu Vezin. Concluding with the Grand Chrismas Pan- 
tomime, written by K. L. Blanchard, hs1., entided LIT- 
TLE KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortanatus and the 
Magic Purse and Wishing-Cap! [he seoucry by Mr. W. 
Beverley, arranged by Mr. Robert Roxby. Charasters by 
Misses Hazlewood, A. Thomson, R. Leslerey, KE. Kal- 
coner, C. Morgan; Messrs. G. Belmore, Barsoy, Fitz- 
james, G, Weston, H. Drayton, aud Master P. Rosello. 
H. Boleno and Mr. ©. Laurie, Clowns; Mr. W. A 
Barnes and Mr. J. Morris, Pantalooas; Mr. Cormack 
and Mr. 8S. Saville, Harlequins ; Mdme. Boles and Miss 
Laura Morgan, Cvolumbines. The miusks, &., by 
Dykwynkyn.— Prices: Private Boxes, 2. 3, 4, and 6 
Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Cire!e, 5s; Virst Cirele, 4s; 
Upper Boxes, 25 6d; Pit, 2s; Lower Gallery, 1s; Upper 
Gal'ery, 6d. No half-price. Performances commence 
at 7 and terminate by Ll. Box otlice open from Ly till 
5 daily. D ors open at half-past 6. 





UNDER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE and SANC" 
TION of HER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY the 
QUEEN. 

H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES. 

H.R H. The PRINCESS of WA\ES. 

H.R. The DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. The PRINCESS MARY of CAMBRIDGE. 
GRAND PERFORMANCE in AID of the FUNDS of 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


TNUESDAY EVENING, February 13, 
1866.—ST. JAMES HALL.—Gounod's Sacred 
Drama, * TOBIAS,” and other works of his compositions 
(first performance in any country) During the it 
yeor the Hospital gave relief to upwards of 22,415 Out- 
patients, 1,396 In-patients, 1,446 ophthalmis cases, and 
722 women in childbirth. Annual cost of charity, £5,500 ; 
income, £2,900 ; deficit, nearly £4,000, Sofa Stalls, 21s; 
reserved seats, 103 6d; unreservel seats, in area and 
balcony, 53; upper gallery, 3s. To be had at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, of the principal Librarians and 
Musicsellers, at Mr. Austin’s ticket office, 23 Piccadilly, 
and at the office of the Hospital, Upper Gower street, 














i 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Every day, 

at 8 and 8 o'clock, except Friday Evening, when 
it will be given at a quarter-past 7), the new Optical Lec- 
ture by Professor J. H, Pepper, entitled Half Hours 
with Sir David Brewster, in which will be introduced 
various wonderful Optical Ilusions.—J. L. King, Esq., 
will tell the charming Fairy Tale, The Dragon and His 
Grandmother.—D.oramic Entertainment of Robinson 
Crusoe and his Man Friday, with Musical [llustrations 
by Madame Wildey, Fourth and Last Gratuitous distri- 
bution of Thousinds of Toys, &c., on the Grand Juve- 
nile Day, Weduesday, January 24th, 13866.—Admission 
to the whole, 1s.—Open from 12 till 5, and 7 will Lo. 


URE of CONSUMPTION by Dr. LO- 

cock’s Putmonic Warers.—From Mr. Richard 
Meredith Kington, Herefordshire.—I had a violent 
cough; many persons gave their opinion that [ should 
not be long in this world, I had the first advice to no 
purpose, when, after using Dr. Locock’s Wafers, | am 
now as wellas ever. [t is my Opinion thit thes» Wafers 
are a gift from God.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant 
relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and ail disorders 
of the breath and lungs. They have a pleasant taste, 
Price 1s 1}d and 28 9d per box. Sold by all medicine 
vendors. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

Years of bard work, in spite of endless opposition, 
have at length enabled the discoverer to place his meri- 
torious and ever useful remedies within the reach of all 
persous who are unfortunately atilicted by bad health. 
External and internal maladies are readily resistei or 
overcome by Holloway's purifying Preparations, which 
expel from the system all those impurities which derange 
health or develope disease. ‘The ointment when rubbed 
upon the skin relieves internal iwflaummations, conges- 
tions, and irregularities, by acting as a derivative, aod 
by withdrawing hurtful humours. The ointmeut is not 
only serviceable in the case of outward ailmeuts, but 
when rubbed upon the skin over any affected internal 
organ, it acts as a derivative, relieves inflammation aud 
congestion, and restores natural regularity to p-rturbed 
action. All ages, both sexes, and every class may advan - 
tageously use Holloway's remedies. 











Observe.—No conuection with apy one of the same name- 
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THE SUNDAY GAZETTE Ble, MRA 
oe 9 13 St. James's square, Loudon, S.\v. 


CONTAINING ALL THE Established 1524. 
President—Tae ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY 


LATEST TELEGRAMS AND EXPRESSES OF SATURDAY, | Pre 
EXCLUSIVE AND EARLX POLITICAL INFURMATION AND COMPREHENSIVE CIty | Cht#m2—Bight Hon. JON ROBERT Mowaray, 
INTELLIGENCE, ( WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., E.R. 


The PROFESSIONAL NEWS and EPITOME of PUBLIC OPINION of SATURDAY, eterna a sane LUCOCK,’ Bact, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, 


| Vinancial Resalts of the Society's Operations. 















In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London by Nine o’clock. The Anuual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 
| (CoODS 1. -seeeereesees natn +-eneneeieinin £207,000 
This day is published, 8v0. 6s NALLONAL PROVINCIAL BANK | The Assurance Van hee , '8 over 1,191,000 

ral a > saris r > 1" . a ” y BISUL~ 
PRE te IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY. ra of ENGLAND. (Established in the year 1834.) | ing ..........0000 sees Meccece | S9T.9T3 
By Cuarves Buxton, M.A., MP. OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in | The New Annual Premiuns were ........se 11,329 

From “Tar Spectator.” London on tke lvth January 1866, at the Head Otiice, | The Bouus aided to Policies at the last Divi- 

“Mr, Buxton has worked out a striking idea in rether | Bishopsgate street, co:ner of Threadueelle street ; and | SION WAS... +e eres ee ee ee ceeeeerees +s — 275,077 
too few words. Many chapters are perfectly wonderful at the St. James's brauc’s, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. | Tue Total Claims by d ath paid amount Sas 2,090,149 
i —Spectator, De Subscribed Capi eee owe £2.109,009 0 0 aT 
in their concise lucidity. ’—Spectator, Dee., 1805, — - A _ til 9 ‘so, : ° Crelit Systen.—Oa any Policy for the whole of Life, 

JouNn Mornay, Albemarle street. Ae. - bised Md where the age does not exceed 6.), ove half of the Annual 








Reserve Fund ... 225,152 6 2 Ps ae 
Number of Shar. eholders, 1. ToL. Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt ou the Policy, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
T 2U ees tEVIEW, The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- | or be paid off at any time. 


ov VIL, is published this day. ° : : : : 
* CULEX is pubitched tits da; LAND, having numerous braucies in England and Low Rates of Premiwa for Young Lives, with early 


















ConTENTs. ‘ 
1—The Zambesi Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home | participation in Pro(‘ils. 
2—Simon de Montfort. and abroad, affords grest fac lities to parties transacting | Bud owment ye ssurwices may b: effected, without 
$.-/Peunseon's Enoch Arden. banking business with itin London, Customers keeping Profits, by which the sun assured beeomes ‘payable peng 
4—M. Suinte-Beuve aecounts with the Bank in town may have moueys paid | the attainment of a specitied age, Or at death, whichey 
M.§ 3 b " / : sli tl “6 ee | 3°, » Whi er 
5—Grote’s Plato, to their credit at its various Branciics,and remitted free | event shall first happen. 
6—Miss Berry’s Journals. of charge. a Invalid Lives ted be assured at rates proportioned to 
7—Arabia. , ‘ CURRENT AccouU NTS are conducted at the [ead | the increased risk 
&—Caricature and the Grotesque Office and St. James's Branch ou the usual terms of Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days 
ad y : 
9—The Coming Session. London Hanks, pate Reeetort ? , | after proof of death. 
aig DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sams of mmenee 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. £10 and upwards, for which receipts ave granted called BONUS YRAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—_ e deposit receipts, and in‘erest is allowed nee ding to the chad rae tet 
PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. v i of ce 9 fromtime to time, as advert on by the All With Profit Policies in oxistenca on June 39, 1868 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s. Bank Sembee ‘ aig ‘ will participate iu the Bouas to be declared ia Jani lary, 
’ ges, PY - dunk in the newspapers, A 
1837, s0 that Persons who compiete such Assurance 


- Seige eaaea The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS i 
ARABLE;; or, Divine Poesy: Ilustra- The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, | p-fyre June 30, 1364, will shave in that division, although 


whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken, 
‘ ; - one Premiuin ouly will have been paid. 




















co he 2e 2 
ee a en Se eee a PURCHASES and SALES are fected in all British | 10 Te ne me of Provoul, and the Report 
in 12 One-Shilling Par and Foreign Sticks, and Divideuds, Annuities, &c, | 1sbles of Kates, m3 0 roposal, and the Repor 
Can also be had in 12 One-Shilling Parts. received for cu- toners. : seats cine: just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers on the | Agonts, or of a 
——— a | Cont il s us or f GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
NEW WORK by EL!ZA COOK. a — will be is ied a3 sOoM as arrangements can st oo vs equare, ; oan, : “4 ary 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy —_—_——— 
[pesoxp es. Coneee oy are ee es Fo a as tat EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent, 
. " J ES of the Sand AND AL RE ofthe Bank, 
pa Cook. Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Ageuts, and Corres CEYLON C OMPANY (Limited), 
A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. pondeuts, may Le halon application at the Head Onlice, Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
‘Open it where you will, and some idea worth the | and at St. Jama’s Branch Dinecrous. 
having sparkles before you with radiant fresiness.”— By Order of the Directors, Chairman--Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Sun. A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General | Mujor-Gen. Meury Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. E. ATKINSON. } Managers. Ban. Patrick F, Robertsou, Esq, 
— ————__— a —-—_—__—_——________————_ | Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.E 
Feap, 8y0., extra cloth gilt, gilt ‘elges, price 33. 6d. NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE | George Ireliud, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. SOCIETY (Latablishod 1834), 1 King Willian | DU8ca2 James Kay, Esq. : 
’ Manager—C. J, Braine, Esq. 


Snorre Rditor of ae street, London, E.C. : f 

mua. ee et a Soe oe At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL | _ Tho Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
““We have lent the volume to a lay, and she declares MEETING, a Reduction of 50 par cent., or one-half, for One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent, 

she never found so many nice things in one book before.” | UPou the Premiums for the current year was declared | respectively. t 

—ZJllustrated Times. upon all participating Policies, British or Indian, on They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
“It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- civil or military lives, which have beea six years in | im Ceylonund Mauritius, either with or withoat the 

sons, be welcome...,.... These beautiful pages, 400 in force, as shown in the following example 3i— guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged, 

number, form the suin total of all that is pure, beautiful, | “Age |_ ~~ | Reduced Pro. Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 






































and ennobling.”—British Standard. in | Sam Assured. Ene coal mium tor tue | of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. Policy. | ‘a Year. steutt, Lowden, — order 
- —— _— ———— J ree 
0 0 D WORD & 20 | £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
edi ee 7 39 | 1,00) 24 8 4 a 4s = a ante eet 
Fdited by Nonman Macteop, D.D. 4) | 1909 3L19 0 1515 0 MPORTAN r ANNOU NC EME aN’ T. 2oks 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT, MELALLIC PENMAKER 


trated. to Pohcies effeciei with this Society, the anund ro- ‘ : a - eggs a 
ductions of premium having been about 50 per cent. scholastic institutions, aud tie public generally, that by 
& novel application of hs unrivalled Macuinery for 


OOD WORDS. A Second Edition is aaeacs alnaman — to assurers proceeding j making Steel Pous he has introducol a usw series of 
now ready of the JANUARY PART, whic | to India. The Society has branch offices at Calcutta, | #is useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
contains the opening chapters of **Madonna Mary, a] Madras, and Bombay, where policies may be taken ont | GMality of materia’, and, above all, chea; ness in price, 
Story of Modern English Life,” by Mis, Olipiuant. on lives residipg in any partofludia, ~ must ensure univ: sal approbation ia C mpeti- 
~ x : aa FREDK. HENUDRLKS, Actuary and Seeretary. tion. Each pen bears te impress of his name as & 
OOD WORDS. Mrs. Oliphant’s New Bee a ek Acuaary and Seoretn'y” | guarantes of quality. ‘They aro put up in boxes eou- 
* Story, “Mad Mary,” lit see Messrs. Grindlay aud Co., 55 Parliament street, S.W., | taining one gross each, with libel outside, and the fac- 
pA. i, ae onna Mary,” will be continu have been appoiuted agents to this Sugiety tor the West simile of his siguatuce. At the request of numerous 
RON: «i RASA, NE ee End of London, persons engaged in tuition ~ G. uas intrvodue < hs 
‘ » ni rT raa1D | Po ah ae eee ig Warranted School and Public ; spe 
( {00D WORDS. Dr. Norman (ue LIVERPOOL and LONDON and alapted to their use, bein 


Macleoil’s New Series of Travel Papers will be GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM. | bility, and with tine, medi tud broad points, sui 





OOD WORDS. 6d. Monthly. Illus- The above will siow the groat advantages attaching | : afin : : 
to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
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begun in the FEBRUARY PART, PANY. for the Vv - mus kinds of writing taagl it in 3 shoo .— 
“aes Se pa aE —— | Ofices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 29 and 21 Poultry, 7 | > Ad Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
OOD WORDS. A Series of Papers on Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, London. * "| and Wbclose Dealers can be supplies att) » 
“Our Common Faith,” by Dean Alorj, Dr. PROGRESS of the COMPANY singe 1359. = rk un ie e pues rham; at : i yun street, New 
Guthrie, Dr. James Hamilton, Professor Plumpire, Dr. | Year. Fire Premiums. Lite Premiur us. Invested Funds. ork ; and at 37 Graccchurch stre:t, London. 
Raleigh, Principal Tulloch, Dr. C. J. Vauguan, Dr. | 1851 a2 oe oe £502,824 ies ve Se aaa 
Norman Macleod, and others, will appear from month to | 1856 .. a ook VARTRIVG E and COZENS, 
month in 1866. Isél .. os i io asl a4 SUFACTURING SLATIONERS 
lstt «. ee vo 236,214 ‘ - 3,212,530) ) vail ' » 
3ith Editi ice Gd. a $ St F , . . 192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, 
EUROTONL a and 13, JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. | Carriage paid to the Country on Orders ex-ea 
I C or, the Art of Life claims are payable in thirty days afver tuey are Phe LARGEST and most varied Stick tos 
Strengthening the Nerves, cont Aiuing Remarks | gdiniited. dom of Note, Letter, and I’eap., Papers, Ea 
count and Ms. B Hou-eu Lt Papors, &+ 





on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the i 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of TSTR 4 YING PARTRIDGE aud COZE oa é 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobiliy, Gov L iL “AL SURALIAN BANKING CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to aay Railway 

Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c, By D. Navin, M.D. I . t r Be : cl Station in Eugland on receipt of Post-O.lice Order. 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps - neorporated by Loyal Charter. NO CHAKGE for Pliin-Stuaping Crests, Arms, or 
from the po be id Aller cool adie Saat a Every description of Bunxing business contacted with | Address on Paper or Luve'lopes, Coloured Stamping 
: : Breds S* | South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also | (Relief) rec iuced to is. per luo. Polishel “ter d _— 
SN’S J J by Agency with New Zealaud, upoa current terms with | Dies Engraved for 43. Business or Address Dies from 9s- 
ge igh td eel + IL -_ the respective Colonies. SCHOUL STATLONERY supplied ou the most liberal 

’ —Lates ews from al , r TT , pe terms. 

ate of Indio-Latest Government Appointinsnts— London, 54 O11 a aimee gy are Sng: ? lilustrated Price-list of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson ull eis Reatetin sce eee Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 


Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided VVITE Te ' . +1) 7 st free 
in India or have friends there. Published four time 1S 8 ~COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- | - smememaeis and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C 
‘ 44 4a NS, de Ue 


























month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Lndia. ANCE SOCIETY, 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; (fstablished at Glasgow in 1326, and incorporated by . 
specimen copy, 6d. Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in TONIC BITLERS. 





London: Wa. H. ALLex & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W, | vited tothe system of Minimum Premiums introduced by ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
TY UBy -_ r — ———-—— | this Society, under which it is believed Lbat assurances W = 
HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT ? | ean be effected more ecouomicaily than in other oilices. ted — mes nd pa pepe ger dhe gg 7 
isa thought often occurring to literary men, pub- Explanatory pampiilets may be had on application. ROGUSHOS GUMANIIC, ABE S Fore 1 
: ~the e Cou- 
At 3lst December last the existing Assur Grocers, Italian Warehousewen, Wine Merchauts, 
lic characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, 8 em ast th on S  eeeUrANces | coctioners, aud others, nt 503. a dozen. 


An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtaineé. A | (10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
SPECIMEN BOUK ot TY PBs, ye information ‘Sie lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the "Anuual Income to Manufactured by WATERSand WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 


authors, sent on application, by £135,182. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. tin’s lane, Cannon street, Loudon. 
RicuaRD BaRKert, 13 Mark lane, Lon lon, Loudon Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.C. Wholesale Agents, E, LEWIS aud CO., Worceste:. 
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, 
Just published, in 1 vol. of 1,109 pages. Price 
> wT r¢* . ere ser 
SANSKRIT-ENGLISI DICTION- 
ARY, with References to tue Best — s of 
i n i Mymologies and Compa 
s rit Authors, and with Erymologies 
— of Cognate Words, chiefly in Gievk, Latin, 
Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. Compiled by , THEODORE 
B: SFEY, Professor in the University of Gottingen. 
aaa The Sanskrit words are printed both in the origi- 
nal Devanagari and in Roman letters. 
London: LONGMANS, Gaeex, and Co., Paternoster 
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Just published, in c:own Svo. Price 5s cloth. 


rile HISTORY of SUGAR and 
i SUGAR-YIELDING FLARES: togeti = with an 
B ni f every notable Process © Sug ar Extraction 
eri anafactare from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent. $y WittiaM Reep. 

London: LonGMAns, Greer, and Co., Paternoster row. 
The Rev. W. W. BRADLGY'S LATIN PROSE 
a EXERCISES. : ; 

Revised Edition, in 12mo. Pr ce 3s 6d; and Key, price 


us. 

ATIN PROSE EXERCISES:  con- 
L sisting of English Sentences translated from 
Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-traaslated into the 
Original Latin. By Wittiam W. BRADLE ’ M.A,, Lite 
Demy of Magdulen Coliege, Oxford. New Edition, Tie 
Key is for Tutors only. 

By the same Author, Sood Edition. Price 53 Key, 
5s 6a. 

LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming 
an Easy introduction to the Writing of Continuous 
Latin Prose. The Key is for Tutors only. 

“ We think highly both of the plan and its excention,’ 
—Athenxum. 

«A most excellent and scholarly production, of which 
it would be difficult to speak too highly.”"—Lglish 
Churchman, 

London: I oxamass, Green and Co., Paternoster row. 








eNSO'S ARITHUMETICAL and MATHEMATI- 
ee CAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

A thoroughly revised Edition, with tho addition of Notes 
and Examination Papers, in 12mo. Price 4s 61. Key 
to the same, by the Rev. J. Wunrer. Price is. 

RITHMETIC Designed for the Use of 
SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on 

Decimal Coinage. By the Right Key. Joun Winwiau 

CoxEsso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 

Also by Bisnor Coenso, Revised Editions. 
EXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 

d ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 1s 0d., or with Answera, 

98 3d; or in Five Parts, separately, as follows:— 

1, Text-Book, 6d. : 

2. Examples, Part I., Simple Arithmetic, 4d. 

3. Examples, Part 11., Compound Arithmetic. 4d. 

4. Examples, Part I11., Fractions, Decimals, &e., 41. 

5, Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more 

Difficult Questions, ls. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 





1 vol. 8vo. 12s 6d. 
Part I. lemo. 43 61 
Key, &s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. TIlunter’s Questions on 
Part I. 2s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part IL. 12mo. 63. Ker, 5s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, I8imo. 1s 6d. Key, 28 Gd. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, l2mo. 2s 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS. 4s 6d.; with Key, 6s 6d, 
Tie above PROBLEMS, with Key, 33 64, without Key, ls. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part J., 336d. Key, 3s 6d, 
pa Part II., 2s 6d. Key, 5s. 
Tondon: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CORNER’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS for 
SCLIOOLS. 
New Edition, corrected, in l2mo. Price 5s bound. 


8 ge on the HISTORY of 
a 





EUROPE, viz.:—Vrance, Spain, Portugal, the 
Germanic Empire, Poland, Italy, and the Apostolic See, 
—Kingdoms not comprehended in “ Mangnail’s Ques- 
tions,” to which this work forms a Sequel. Ly Jucia 
Corner. Anew and carefully revised Edition, continued 
to the Present Time, may now be had, 

London; LonemMans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





HORT'S MYTHOLOGY or PANTIEON of GODS and 
GODDESSits, 

Revised Edition, with 17 Steei Piate:. Price 4s 6d. 

MUENEW PANTHEON ; or, Litrodue- 

tion to the Mythology ef the Ancients. By W. 
J. Hort. New Edition, with Accentuated Index, Ques- 
tions for Exerc.se and Poetical Iliustrations frou Homer 
and Virgil. 

“Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form 
and tendency, and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a 
child.”—Quarterly Review. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Latest Edition, with Plates, &c., price 6s 6d, and Key, 


Qs tid. 

EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of 
the GLOBES ; or, a Philesophical View of the 
Earth and Heavens. Revised Edition, eularged and 
greatly improved by ALFrep 8S. 'Tay.or, M.D., F R.s., 
Lecturer on Chemistry, &c., in Guy's Hospital; R. A. Le 
Mesvunier, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; and J. Mipp.eron, Esq., Professor of Astev- 

nomy. 
London: Loyemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Dr. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A Revised Edition, in crown 8vo. Price 10s 6 | cloth. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, classified and arranged 89 as to 

Facilitate the Expression of Ideas aud Assist in Literary 

Composition. By P. M. Roger, M.D, F.R.S., Fellow of 

the Royal Cellege of Phys.cians, &e. The Lighteeuth 

Edition, with Corrections. 

London: Loxouans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





| GRE EK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 


by the HEAD MASTER of SHREWSBURY SCILOOL, 
Revised Edition, pp. 220. Price 33 6d cloth. 
VLEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR 
4 for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D., Heai Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. Latest Editions. 
The CHILDS LATIN PRIMER; First 
Latin Lessons from the Author's Elementary Latin 
Grammar, 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on 
Etymological Principles, as an Exercise-Dock and Virst 
Dictionary. 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or 
Tirocinium Tatinum, @lupted to the Author's Child's 
Latin Primer. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, 
Pulestra Latina, adapied to the Author's Elementary 
Latin Grammar. 
PAL.ESTRASTILILATINT, Materials 
for Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged. 
ys. 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum 


Stili Latini ; Examples from the best Authors. 4s 6d. 


Key. 7s 61. e 

GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rndi- 
ments, in Latin, with a few Corrections and a New 
Syntax, 4s 6d. 

PAL.ESTRA MUSARUM, Materialsfor 
Translation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged 
5s Gd. 

SHREWSBURY GREEK VERSES. 
Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragie Senarii, 8vo. 83. 

VIRGIL'S WORKS, with Virgilian 
Syntax and English Notes. In the press. 

The publication of this work has been de'ayed by other 
and most important duties, but it is now advancing 
towards completion. 

London: Lonemans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 





23. 
33. 
92 


5s. 


LIDDELI. and SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Lately published, in crown dto. Price 31s 61 cloth, 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
compiled by Hunrny Georse Linoeit, D.D., 
and Ronerr Scort, D.D., 
Fifth edition, revised aud 





4 
Dean of Christ Church; 
Muster of Balliol College. 
rugmented, 
Also the Eleventh Edition, in square 12mo. Price 7s 6d. 

A LEXICON, Greek and English, 
abridged from Lippetn and Scorr’s Greek-Euglish 
Lexicon. 

Oxford: at the Unrvensrry Press. 

London: Lonamans, Gurren, and Co., Paternoster row; 
aud Macmin.an and Co., Bedford stieet, Covent garden, 


The GENUINE EDITION of MANGNALL'S 
QUESTLONS. 
A New Edition, in l2mo. Price 4s 64 cloth. 
SF gee HISTORICAL = and 
4 MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use 
of Young People, with a selection of British and General 
Biography. 

New editioa of the only Genuine and Perfect Edition, 
as finaily corrected by the author, but remodelled 
throughout, enlarged, snd improved. 

* The present edition of a work which for more than 
half a century has heid a high plice as a standard 
school-book has been eutirely recoustructed under the 
eare of an editor on whose practical knowledge and 
experience implicit reliance can be placed, and no pains 
or expense has been spared to secure for the Genuine 
Edition of ‘ Maugnall’s Questions’ a greater degree of 
publ ¢ favour than it has hitherto enjoyed."—JMidland 
Counties Herall. 

*,* Messrs. Longmans and Co.'s Edition should be 
ordered, 

Loudon: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 








ROMAN HISTORIES by the Rey. CIIARLES MERI- 
VALE, B.D. 
The Fourth Edition, in l2tho. Price 7s 6d cloth. 

jhe FALL of the ROMAN RE- 

PUBLIC; a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. By Cuanies Meriva.e, B.D., 
Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
By the same Author. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, in 5 vols, post 8vo, 6s each. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. Library Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo., with Maps. 
Price £5 lls. 

London: Lonemans, Greex, ond Co., Paternoster row. 
CABINEY EDITION of MASSEY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

Now complete, in 4 vols. post 8vo, price (s. each. 

4 be HISTORY of ENGLAND during 

the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD [fiom 1745 
to 1802). By the Right lon. W. N. MAssery. 

“Mr. Maesey has told the story of those times in a 
graceful and very pleasing manner; aud this new, 
revised, and cheaper ed:tiou of his bock will prove, we 
doubt not, acceptable to a large cluss of readers.’ —WNotes 
and Queries. 

“ Theimpartiality and justice of the book, as well as 
the forc: and power of its style, Make it at once in- 
vuluable for reference, and pleasant and iustructive to 
real.”"—Dublin Evening Mail. 

“As @ political history of the period Mr. Massey's 
book stands alone. Sufficient reference is made to con- 
temporary events to render the book delightful to the 
general reader ; but its great value will ever be to the 
political studeut and tue statesman,’ —Odbserver. 
Londou: Loxemans, Green, aud Co., Paternoster row. 





Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROMP. 
A New Edition, in 16mo., with Viguette on Wood, price 
43 64 cloth, or 10s 6d bound in morocco by Riviere. 

J AYS of ANCIENT ROME; with 

4 IVRY and the ARMADA. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Macavnay. 

L¢ ) R D M ACA U LA Y 'S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME, with Woodeut Tllustrations, Origi- 
nal a:.d from the Antique, by G. Scharf, 21s, cloth, or 
ius. iu moroeco, by Riviere. 

London: Loxnomans, Green, and Co., Paterroster row. 


CABINET EDITION of MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. 
Complete in vols, post ®vo., with Portrait, price 433. 
TFISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
EA Accession of JAMES the SECOND. By the 

Right Hon, Lord Macavunay. The Cabinet Edition. 

LIBRARY EDITION, in 5 vols. 8vo., 
With Portrait, price £4 cloth, or £5 lds. 6d. bound in 
tree-c lf by Rivie:e. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, complete in 4 
vols. crown Syo., price 163, cloth, oria 14 Parts, price 
Oue Siiling each. 

Loudoun: Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Tie LATESL EDITIONS of LORD MACAULAY'S 
ESSAYS. 
Library Edition, the Twelfth, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the 

Right Hon. Lori Macaunay. 

The TRAVELLER’S EDITION, com- 
plete in 1 vol., with Portrait and Viguette. Price 21s. 

The CABINET EDITION, in 3 vols. 
feap. Price 21s, 

The PEOPLE'S EDITION, complete in 
2 vols, Price Ss. 

FOURTEEN ESSAYS, which may be 
had separately :— 
Warren Hastings .. +. 


1s. | Lord Byron and the 
ce 


Lard Clive ....cosses Comic dramatists of 

Pitt aud Chatham .... 1s. the Restoration .... Is. 

Ranuke’s Popes and Frederick the Great... 1s, 
Glulsione on Chureh Ha lan’s England.... 1s. 
andState ......6. I». | Croker's Boswell's 

Addison and Walpole Johnson ....e0ceee le 


ls, | 
Lori Beecon 8. 
London: Lonomans, Garen, and Co., Paternoster row. 





EDITIONS of MAUNDER'’S 
TREASURIES, 
In 1 vol. feap. Svo., price 10s., cloth, or 18s. 6d., calf 
lettered. 
Brig vS TREASURY of KNOW- 
IML LepGe, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; a» 
popular Compendium of General Knowledge, including 
Grainmar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Clirono- 
logy, Peerage, &c. One Hundred and Twentieth Thou- 
sand, re-edited by Woopwann, Morris, and Hucuss. 
Also, 
All uniform in size, aud price 10s. each Treasury. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


LATEST POPULAR 


TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 
SURY. 
MAUNDERS GEOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY, 

LINDLEYand MOORE'S TREASURY 
of BOTANY, 2 Parrs. 208, 

London: Loxowans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 
ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS of WHYTE MEL- 
VILLE'S NOVELS, 

Complete in 1 vol. crown Svo., with Frontispiece. Price 5a, 
Te GLADIATORS; a Tale of Rome 
andJulea. By G. J. Wayre Mebvitie. 

New and cheaper Editious of Works by te same Author. 

DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography, 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, or the Lady and the Locusts, 5s. 
The INTERPRETER, a Tale of the War, 53. 

GOOD for NOTHING, or All Down Hill, 6s. 

fhe QUEEN’s MARIS, a Romance of Holyrood, 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 6s. 
Lond: Loxemans, Greex,and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in feap. 5vo, Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
N ATURK’s PARABLES. By the Rev. 
és CU. J. ATHERTON, 

Loudon: Lonewans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





GUIDE to the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Now ready. Prive 63, 
Ts PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALEN- 
DAR fur 1806 (being the second annual volume), 
edited by a Guapvare of the University of Oxiord. 

The aim and object of this work is to present annually 
in a conven ent Bhape the information usually sought by 
inquire:s. ‘Tue Nie Schools reported upon by the Royal 
Commission are treated in greater detail than the rest. 
An Almanack of School Times is pretixed, 

In the present Volume, only the present state of the 
Schools is described, those recommendations of the 
Commissioners being omitted which have not become 
embodied in the system of any Scaovl, Advantage has 
been taken of the space thus gained, and by couden- 
sation, to include a large additional number of Schools. 


Rivinctons, London, Osford, and Cambridge. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_o——_. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W. J. U. Mozns. 2 vols., with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s, 

‘Mr. Moens tells us in this book of his life among the 
brigands. It is a good, honest story, full of adveuture, 
recent and quite true. It is very interesting.”"—Zz- 
aminer. 

FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir THomAs Seaton, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

“A delightful book."=-United Service Gazette. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866, Under the especial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected bythe Nobility. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


“ The best existing peerage.” —Herald. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 
** This is another of those pleasant tales in which the 
author of ‘ John Halifax ' speaks out of a generous heart 
the purest truths of life." —Ezaminer. 
**A Noble Life’ is a book to be read as soon as pos- 
sible,”—Star. 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 
“ This book is worth reading.”—Saturday Review. 
“A most interesting story.”—Sitar. 
REATHEART. A Story of Modern 


Life. By WaLTeR THorNbURY. 3 vols. 
(January 26. 





CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 
—_o———- 
On January 6 was commenced a New Tale, 
entitled 


MIRK ABBEY, 


The First Eight Chapters of which will appear 
in the Monthly Part, issued on the 27th of 
January. 





*,* CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL may be Ordered 
Weekly at 14d, or Monthly at 7d, from any 
Bookseller. 





WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series willbe sent on 
application to 
VirntveE Brotners and Co,,1 Amen corner, London, 


MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 

on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed especially 

for the Use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, 

with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, 

Examination Questions, &c., necessaryfor Examinees, but 

not to be found in any other School Histmies. By Mr. 

Rovkrt Ross, Lecturer on History, Normal Coilege, 
Vheltenham. 

I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes. 10th Thousand. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

“ We foretell that these ‘ Outlines ’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournament:."—Papers for the School 
muster. 

II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Ciasses, Revised Edition. Price 53 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical Text-Bovk for the Student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experienced we 
un affirm, that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent."—Enylish Jour- 
nalof Education. 

Ill. ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Juuior Students. Prive 
6, cloth. 

“Carefully and judiciously put together." —Athenzum. 

London: SimPxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Just published, 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 
cone By Roperr BickeRsTETH, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

London: James Nissgr and Cy., 21 Berners street, W. 





Stee ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LI- 
BRAKY.—Messrs. Bickers aud Son have just 
issued a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly bound 
STANDARD and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, both Eng- 
ilsh and Foreign, which they offer at greatly reduced 
prices. ‘his list, enlarged tu over 10) pages, includes 
the more important works in every branch of literature, 
all elegantly and solidly bound in handsome library 
dindings. By post on receipt of six stamps. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 


NEUMAN and BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTION- 
- ARIES 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 28s, cloth. 


DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally compiled 
by Neuman and Baretti; thoroughly revised and enlarged 
by the addition of many thousand words. By M. 


ESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co, beg 
to call the attention of all persons eng: in 
tuition and the bookselling trade totheir CATALOGUR 
of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, which they will be happy to forward og 
application. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lan», London, 








Seoane, M.D., Member of the University of Sal a. 
In two volumes, Spanish and English and English an 
Spanish. 

Al 0, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and BARETTI’S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, 
Travellers, &c. Square feap. Price 6s., bound. 

Longman and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; Hamilton and 
Co.# Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; E. Hodgson; Houlston and Wright; T. and 
W. Boone; T. Fellows; D. Nutt; P. Rolandi ; Routledge 
= ot Bickers and Son; Relfe, Brothers; and Allan 
and Co. 





CORRECTED, AMENDUD, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8yo., carefully corrected and revised, price 
24s cloth. 

F LUGEL’S COMPLETE DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With 

great Additions and Improvements. By C. A. Feiling, 

German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 

wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. Heimann, 

Professor of German at the Loudon University College, 

and John Oxenford, Esq. 

An Abridzment of the Same, for younger students, 
travellers, &c By J. Oxenford and C. A. Feiling. Royal 
12mo., price 7s 6d, strongly bound. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D. Nutt. 





The MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCKS HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and 
revised edition, 12mo. Price 6s. Strongly bound in 
roan. 

WHITIAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’'S HIS- 
TORY of ROME. New edition, 12mo. Price 53 6d. 
Strongly bound in roan. 

WHIITAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. New edition, 12mo. Price 5s 6d. 
Strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the na:me of ths publishers, Whittaker and Co., on 
the title-page. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD © of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a@ LANGUAGE in six months. 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. Part I., new edition, price 12s., 8vo., 
cloth. Part IL, fourth edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth- 
The parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorffs method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules on the gender of substantives. New edition, 12mo., 
cloth, 3s. 64. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDoRFrF. 
8vo., new edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender 
of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on 
the Freuch Verbs. Price 12s., cloth—A SCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

8. ADAPTED tothe ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo., fourth edition, price 12s., cloth. 

4, ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. 
S8vo. Price 12s, cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALTAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Prica 
7s each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves 
of the present method tu notice, that these are the only 
English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendortf, and ke 
deems any «ther totally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strongly recommended by C«ptain Basil Hall, 
and other eminent writers. ‘They should be ordered 
with the publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its number and the author's siguature. 

The above works are copyright. 
London: Whittaker aud Co., aud Dulau and Co., and 
to be had of any bookselier. 


R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
M 








and CLASSICAL WORKS. a d. 
History of England. 2 vols. l2mo., uew edition, 
COUN. . co rcccrsccccccccsvccrccssesseseersoes -l Oo 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s each. 
History of Greece. 12mo., new edition, cloth.... 
History of Rome. 12mo., vew edition, cloth .... 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo,.....+...each 
History of India. 8)0., Cloth eee see cess seeee 
History of the Roman Ewpire. 12mo., cloth... 
Klementary History of Enzlaud. L2mo., new edi- 
tion, bouud em 
Elementary History of Greece. 13mo. new edi- 
Glom, BOUNA....ccrcccrccccececcsees gensceee cocoon 3 6 
Elementary History of Rome, 18mo., new edition, 
Dound ......sesse ececcee 00 ssserseeverees 
Mythology of Ancient Greece aud Italy. 5vo., new 
edition, cloth ee 
The Mythology Abridg lsmo., new edition, 
DOWN occ. cocevocece -scorsee cecerssette ere 4 0 
Ovid's Fasii. With notes and introduction. 
Second edition, 8v0., Cloth... .....eeeeeeee oeeee 
The Catalina aud Jugurtha of Sallust, with notes 
and excursus. Post 8vo., cloth .....-.ese0e o 6 
Tales aud Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. 8yo., 
GAR cccccccccvcvescess oo we cscere oe cet eece 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, aud are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction, 


London: Whittaker and C»., Ave Maria lane. 
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Now ready, 7th Thousand, 8vo. 9s. 


IDS to FAITH; a Series of Theological 
Essays. By Various Writers, Edited by Wituay 
TxHomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York, 
ConTENTS. 
Miracles—Reyv. H. L. Mansel, B.D. 
Evidences of Christianity—The Bishop of Killaloe. 
Prophecy and Mosaic Record of Creation—Rev. Dr, 

McCaul. 

Ideology and Subscription-—Rev. Canon Cook, M.A, 

The Pentateuch—Rev. Geurge Rawlinson, M.A, 

Inspiration—The Bishop of Ely. 

Death of Christ—The Archbishop of York, 

Scripture and its Interpretation—Lhe Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. 

“The volume is in our julgment worthy of its occa- 
sion and its argument. It deals with the foundations of 
the faith upon all the great matters which have come 
into dispute ; and though with various power aud succ:ss, 
in almost every instance it deals with them in a mode 
well calculated to contirm the faith it is intended to 
secure.”— Quarterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








AUSTIN on JURISPRUDENCE. 
Now ready, complete in 3 vole. 8vo. 39s. 


THE PROVINCE of JURISPRU- 
DENCE DETERMINED. A Series of Lectures 
on Jurisprudence; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. 
By the late Joun Austin, of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 
“ These lectures possess a degree of value and deserve 
a position in English literature which it is ditlicult to 
rate too highly. With the single exception of Jeremy 
Bentham, the late Mr. Austin was the only Englishman 
of any considerable ability who ever mide the study of 
jurisprudence proper the object of his life."—Siturday 
Review. 
Joun Muaray, Albemarle street: 








The ILLUSTRATED SOP. 
Now ready, 48th Thousand, with more than 100 Wood- 
cuts, designed by John ‘enniel and J. Wolf, post 8vo. 
Half-a-Crown, 

SOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 

chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. Taowas 

James, M.A., Hon. Canou of Peterborough. With an 
Introduction, 
* Canon James's edition of .Esop's Fables is worthy of 
surviving many Christmases. Mr. Tenniel has done 
himself much credit. ‘The Illustrations are all admir- 
able.”—Llackwood's Magazine. 
“ The present edition is remarkable for the clearness 
and conciseness with which each tale is narrated; and 
the reader will not be slow to acknowledge his gratitude 
to Mr. James for having relieved the book from those 
tedious aud unprofitable appendages called ‘ morals,’ 
which used to obscure and distigure the anc.ent editious 
of the work. The one hundred clever designs are alone 
worth more than the whole price set upon the book.”"— 
Examiner, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





On Saturday, January 27, will be published, price 6d. 
AND AND WATER: a Journal of 
Field Sports— Sea and River Fisheries—The Stable 
an? Kennel—the Gun and the Rifle—The Volunteer— 
The Farm-yard—Athletic Kxercises—The Traveller and 
Explorer — Archwology— Practical Natural History, 
a&c., &e, 
The department of Fisheries and Practical Natural 
History will be conducted by 

FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 
Published every Saturday by Tuomas Baker, for 
Messrs. CuaApmMan and Haut, and Proprietors, at the 
Offices, 80 Fl-et Street, Lon ion, E.C. 


E PORQUET'’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS :— 

DE PORQUEL'S Le TRESOR de l'ECOLIER FRAN- 

CAIS, tor turning Knglish into Freuch at Sight. 

33 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor) 

33 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 33 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 

Parisian Grammar. 3s 5d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s 6d, bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIAN. 33 6d. 

HISTOIRE @ANGLELERRE. 3s 6d, 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 

33 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 

ing-book). 33 6d. 

oudou: SimpKin, Marsuatn, and Co., and may be 

had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 

square, N.W. 








Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, price 31s éd. 
rNuHE EARLS of KILDARE and their 
ANCESTORS: from 1057 to 1763. With General 
Index and Genealogical Tables. By the Marquis of 
KILDARE. 

‘Hig Lordship'’s story of the Geraldines is simply 
and gracefully told; full of anecdote and historic lore— 
a wortiiy meworial of a t.me-honoured race. Few will 
rise from the perusal of Lord Kildare’s memorials of the 
great race from which he springs, without cordially 
coinciding ia the remark that the family of th+ Geral- 
dines is * so ancient that it seems to have no beginning 
and go illustrious that it ought to have no end,’"—Si#r 
Bernard Burke's Vicissitudes of Families and other Essays. 





Dublin: Hovces, Smiru, and Co.; London: SrmP- 
KIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
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THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


—o——_- 
A CLERICAL HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE and DOCTRINE from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By 
James DONALDSON, M.A. 
Vol. I.—The Apostolic Fathers. 8vo., cloth. 103. 6d. 
Vol. I, and I11.—The Apologists. Price 21s. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo., cloth. 10s 6d. 

“A very original and remarkable book, full of striking 
thought and delicate perception; a book that has 
realized with wonderful vigour and freshness—with far 
more power than Neander, and far more both of power 
and truth than Renan and Strauss—the historical mag- 
nitude of Christ’s work, and which gives us readings of 
the finest kind of the probable motive of His individual 
words aud actions,”—Spectator. 


The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. 
By B. F. Westcort, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo., cloth. Price 4s 6d. 


The VOICE of GOD in the PSALMS. 
A Course of Sermons. By GRAnviLLE Fornegs, 
Rector of Broughton, Author of “ Village Sermons 
bya Northamptonshire Rector.” Crown 8vo., cloth. 
Price 68 64. 


TO BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 

This day is published, Secoud Idition, carefully revised, 

4to., c’oth, price 25e. 

An ENGLISH, HEBREW, and 
CHALDEER, LEXICON and CONCORDANCE, to 
the more Correct Understanding of the English 
Translation of the Old Testament, by reference to 
the Origiual Hebrew. By Wittiam WixLson, D.D., 
Canon of Winche-ter, late Fel.ow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The aim of this work is, that it should be useful to 
clergymen, and all persons engaged in the study of the 
Bible, even when they ds not possess a knowledge of 
Hebrew, while able Hebrew scholars have borue testi- 
mony to the help they themselves have found in it. 

Macmi.uan and Co., London. 





NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ** MARY 
POWELL.” 


This day. 
MISS BIDDY FROBISHER: 
A Salt-Water Story. 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
London: Sampson Low, Sun, anil Marsroy, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


Mr. ELIHU BURRITI'S NEW BOOK. 
This day. 
A WALK FROM LONDON TO THE 
LAND'S END: 
With Notes by the Way. 
By Exrav Burartr (The Learned Blacksmith), Author 
of “ A Walk from London to John O’Groavs.” 
With Illustrations, 8vo., 12s, 

“Since ‘A Londoner’s Walk to the Land's End’ was 
published, ten years ago, we have seen no book of travel, 
to our Cornubrian finis terre, which we like so well as the 
one now before us."—Athenwum. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsroy, Milton 
House, Ludgate hiil. 


ILLUSTRATED by the NEW METHOD of ETCHING. 
THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


By SAMvuEL Rocers. 

Illustrated with 20 Designs, Electrotyped from the 
Artist’s own Etchings upon Glass. Small 4to., hand- 
somely bound. Price 5s. 

“The illustrations of Mr. Wimperis d- serve especial 
commendation; and a single drawing by Mr. Palmer 
shows how the mind of a really original artist works for 
itself an outer manifestation in comparative indifference 
to the medium which it employs. ‘This small and 
elegant volume has an artistic interest which is often 

missing in more pretentious works."—Guardian. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marston, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 











A BEAUTIFUL GIFT for a CHILD. a 
THE DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 
OF Dr. WATTS. 

A New aud very choice Edition. 

Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts in the first style of art, 
from Original Designs by Eminent Artists; engraved by 
J.D. Couper. Printed on the best white paper by Clay. 
Small 4to., 7s 6d. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and MarsToy, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hil!, 


NEW PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
his day. 

POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE, 
Chiefly Selected from Modern Authors, by permission. 
Small 8vo., choicely printed, price 6s. 

“The selections appear to have been judiciously made, 
the passages given being generally good, and the book 
has been very neatly printed at the Victoria Press by 
Emily Faithfull,"—Jilustrated Times. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


: PROFESSOR AGASSIZ’S NEW BOOK. 
This day at all the Libraries, published simultaneously 


in London and New York, in 1 vol. 8vo., with 46 Illus- 
trative Diagrams, price 10s 6d. 


THE 
STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
By Louis Agassiz. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, English, 
mer.can, aud Culonial Booksellers aud Publishers, 59 
Ludgate biil. 








WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
—— | Sn 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo., 
with 225 Illustrations (coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s 6d. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


HISTORY. <A New Series. 2 vols. Illustrations. 21s. 


TIMBS'S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 2 vols, 21s. 
EMMELINE LOTT’S HAREM LIFE in the EAST; or, the 


English Governess in Egypt. Second Edition. 21s. 


Miss EYRE’S OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. Post 


8vo. 12s. 


PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES LAMB: His Friends, 


His Hannts, and His Books. Imperial 16mo., with Portrait. 7s 6d. 


ADMIRAL COLLIERS FRANCE on the EVE of the GREAT 


REVOLUTION. 8vo. Portrait. 10s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BELLA DONNA” AND “‘NEVER 
FURGOTTEN.” 


Next week, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
JENNY BELL. A Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author 
of “ Bella Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 
ALSO, NOW READY, THE FOLLOWING :— 





FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 3 
vols. 
MAJOR PETER. By the Author of 
“Lord Lynn’s Wife’ and“ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


Second Edition of HOW WILL it END? 
By AGNES STRicktanp, Author of * ‘The Lives of 
the Queens of Eugland.” 3 vols. 


The CYPRESSES. A Novel By the 
Author of “Caste” and“ Mr. Arle.” 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 





Third Edition of GUY DEVERELL. 
a Novel. by J. Suerimpan Le Fanv, Author of 
“Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 

From the Times.—‘ With the complications on which 
this story turns, the lost deed, the unknown marriage, 
the unfair duel, aud, above all, the dreadful scene in that 
green chamber —we shall not meddle. . -. . . No writer 
more exactly fulfils the odd idiomatic expression of 
‘carrying the reader along with him ;’ the reader is ‘ car- 
ried along’ wherever Mr. le Fanu pleases—by the 
sirangest aud must vut-of-ihe-way routes, by the most 
flowery paths, by the most mysterious underground tun- 
nelings, swiftly, certainly, aud willingly to the ead,” 


New Burlington Street, 











On the 26th instant, 
THE WORKMEN AND THE FRANCHISE. 


CHAPTERS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY 
On the REPRESENTATION and EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
People’s Edition, in smaller type, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


On the 26th instant, 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Small 4to., Illustrated, 14s, 
“Dr. Macleod’s account of bis travels is b th entertaining and instractive."—7imes. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 








Early in February will be published. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
ESSAYS. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
Post 8yo. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 
Recommended for Children’s Diet. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR BULWER LYTTON. 


FERGUSSON'S ARCHITECTURE. 


- * a “ 
Now ready. post 8vo., 7s 6d. Now ready, Vol. I.. with 5 i 
\ Now read ol. I., with 540 Illustrations, 8yo. 
9) 


THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 


Also, by the same, post Svo., 10s 6d. | 


42s. 
A HISTORY OF 


ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 


COUNTRIES, 


POEMS: a New Edition. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








This day, Map and Woodcut, post 8yo., 12s. 


PRESENT DAY. 
sy JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S 
Fellow Ri ys al “Institution Brit. Archit: ets 


“Although the present work may in some 
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BHOTAN ; and the STORY of the DOOAR WAR. | fi) Vianinock of Avchitectune’ still the altar 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A THREE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN THE HIMALAYAS | t 
AND VISIi TO BHOTAN IN 1865. 


ions have been so extensive as to render the 


adoption of a new title indispensable. The topo- 
graphical arrangement has been abandoned, and 
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By Surgeon W. F. RENNIE, M.D., 20th Hussars, Author of “Peking aud the Pekingese.” , " , mes 
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DEAN MILMAN'S TRANSLATIONS. W 
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Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., 12s. 
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ntirely altered the argument of the book, and, 
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vork, The mass of information obtained dur- 
ng tho bast ten years has been so great that a 


ereat deal a ide d. 
“Tt is with regret that I publish the first 


volume without the second, but that volume 


BACCHANALS ‘OF EURIPIDES. mi 
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ARCHITECTURE: 
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By DAVID and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. 
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By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
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in the last edition, and described by the Times as “a chart and calendar of the progress of the 
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A Narrative of 
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some Account of the Aucklands. 
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INCIDENTS, ERRORS, 
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the best words of the best authors—to convey, 
Literature, and lessons in Biography and Style. 
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writers. 
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graph. For the Use of Schools. By A. B. 
EpWaRps. 

——— 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
In feap. 870., cloth, price 2s. 

YOUNG'S ALGEBRA and PLANE TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 

In feap. 8vo., cloth (167 pages), Is 1d; or iu red shegp, 

Is 6d. 


WALKINGAME’S TUTORS ASSISTANT; 
being a Compendium of Arithmetic, and a complete 
Question-Book for the use of schools. A New and 
Improved Edition, to which is added an Appendix 
on the Decimal Coinage. By J. R. Youna. 


N.B.—A KEY to tie above is also kept; in cloth, price 
$s. 


The Cheapest Pe iny Tib!e-Book. 
In 32mo., papsr cover ot peges), price 11; or bou ndin 
oth, 2d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY TABLE-BOOK, con- 

ta ining a great variety of useful information. 
In 13m>., boards, prica 61. 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Book I. based on Simsou's Text; with Explauatory 
Remarks, &c. By Francis Youns. 

In 13mo., boards, price 6d. 

ARITHMETICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
TABLES, for the use of Schools and General 
Students. By Husa Gawrarop, M.R.C.P. Eighth 
Edition, with Emeadations ani Additions by P. A. 
Norrauy, LL.D. 








READING BOOKS. 
In square 16mo. cloth, 53. 

The BOOK of TRADES; a Cyclopadia of 
Useful Information about all the Chief Trades, by 
Tuomas ARCHER. With 300 Illustrations. 

Ia post 8vo. cloth, 53. 

RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. Epitomizeg 
by Ggzorce TowNSEND. 

In crown 8vo. cloth, 5s each. 
1—PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND and ISA. 
BELLA. 

2—PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO. 

3—PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of PERU. 

4—PRESCOTT’S CHARLES the FIFTH. 
5—PRESCOTT’S PHILIP the SECOND. 


In royal 13m». cloth, 28 6d each. 


1—POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
2—POPE’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Tu foap. 8vo. cloth (184 pages), price 3s. 

A GERMAN READING-BOOK. In Prose and 
Verse. Selected and arranged by Eucen Oswatp. 
Also in Two Parts. Prose, ls 6d; Poetry, 1s 6d. 

Tn feap. Svo. cloth gilt, 23, 

The STANDARD POETRY-BOOK for 
SCHOOLS. Containiug Selections from all the 
Best Authors. 

“ Sach a good collection has not app2ared for years,” 

—Bookseller. 

In feap. 8yo. cloth (192 pages), 1s. 

EASY POETRY. A Selection from the Best 

Authors, With Coloured Illustration. 
In 480. cloth, illustrated, 6d. 
EASY POEMS. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 

LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE READERS. 16th 

Thousand. 

In feap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 1s. 

READING MADE EASY. By Anye Bowman. 

With Many Lllustrations. This book is also kept in 

limp cloth, price 

In feap, 8vo. cloth (120 pages), price 1s. 

MUCH in LITTLE. A Compendium of Facts 


and Information for the Use of Young People. By 
Mrs. W. ALBERT. 


ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS.—EDITED BY 
THE REV. T. A. BUCKLEY. 
Strongly bound, cloth. 
The BOY’S FIRST READING-BOOK. 1s 6d. 
The BOY’S SECOND READING-BOOK. 2s. 
The GIRL'S FIRST READING-BOOK. 1s 64. 
The GIRL’S SECOND READING-BOOK. 2s. 


LITTLE LADDERS to LEARNING. Each 
Illustrated with 125 Woodeuts by John Gilbert, 
Harrison Weir, and others. Crown 8vo. sewed ia 
fancy wrappers, 6d each, 

1—What to Eat and Drink. 
2—Animals and their Uses. 


——O—_ 
SPELLING BOOKS. 


The Cheapest Spelling Book ever published. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt (158 pages), price Is. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
With 300 large Lllustrations. 


In 12mo. cloth, printed on large paper, 18 each. 
GUY'S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. _§Iilus- 
trated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 


In fcap. 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, 9d each. 
GUY’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. _Iilus- 
trated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 46 
Cuts. 


VYSE’S SPELLING-BOOK. 54 Cuts. 
FENNING’S UNIVERSAL SPELLING-BOOK. 
8 Cuts. 


MARKHAM’S SPELLING. 20 Cuts. 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


——— 
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